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FADING AWAY. 





CHAPTER II. 


Learn from this that when we stra 
From wisdom’s safe and pleasant way 

That still a little bird's at fand a 

Which publishes it to all the land, 


INFATUATED by Victor Hamilton’s promise, un- 
able to resist the treacherous influence of his tender 
voice, Ada Ellis went on with him in her own blind 
faith, and she did not attempt to turn again. 

“] feared,’’ he said, as he hurried her into a hired 
coach that stood near, ‘that you would lose your 
courage at the last, darling Ada.”’ 

‘* Had they been kinder at home, my love for them 
would have been greater,” Ada answered, trembling 
slightly, for the man was demonstrative in his love, 
and drew her passionately towards him. “ Had I had 
more love for them, my resolution to keep faith with 
you would have been less firm.”’ 

“But you do not fear me ?” he said. 

__ ‘No, Victor,’’ and she looked full into his beau- 
tiful, treacherous eyes, “I do not fear you, because 
I don’t think you would ever intend harm to one 0 
helpless as I am.” 

He assured her he would never wrong her by a 
thought, and smiled into her face—a smile that 
would have won the heart of any woman. 

Then he changed the topic, not wishing that Ada’s 
thoughts should dwell too much upon the step she 
had taken or her home, and he did not find the task 
a difficult one, 

The journey to London was in itself a source of 
excitement that he made good use of, and he k 
her mind well employed during the whole journey. 

Arrived in the groat metropolis, Ada asked simply 
where he was going to take her. 


“Tt is late,”’ he said, “ too late to go to my aunt’s. 





(THB ALTERCATION. | 


I will leave you in care of a lady, the mistress of a 
private hotel, to-night, and will take you onto my 
aunt’s in the morning.”’ 

And he went. 

Ada was too much in his power to attempt to op- 
= him—she did not wish to, as there was no cause 

or opposition. Every word he uttered, every ac- 
tion, was gentle and respectful almost to deference. 

He dreve to a private hotel in one of the streets 
citywards of Somerset House and asked for the 
matron, 

She was a kindly-looking, genteel woman, whose 
face spoke well of ber, and it told the truth. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Dunkard,’’ Hamilton said, 
in his own peculiar ease and grace of manner. ‘I 
bave brought you a precious charge, whom you must 
look after for a day or two perhaps.”’ 

Mrs, Dunkard bowed. She had seen Mr. Hamilton 
before at her hotel, though not under similar circum- 
stances, 

** Miss Ellis,” he went on, ‘‘isin your care. Do 
not let her want for anything, Mrs. Dunkard.”’ 

And Mrs. Dunkard said the lady should not, and 
left them to go and see that the room that was to be 
allotted to Miss Ellis was in a fit state for her recep- 
tion, 

“ Have I done right, pretty one?” Hamilton said, 
when he was alone with Ada. “ You will be quiet 
and comfortable here to-night, and I will come and 
breakfast with you if you will permit me—will 

on?” 

Ada said she would, and smiled a glad consent 
into his face, while her own bright eyes were 
dimmed with tears of a grateful love that was none 
the less strong that its growth was short. 

The delicate attention and gentle kindness she 
received from Hamilton was new to her—it went to 


ept | her young heart that each hour was expanding to re- 


ceive him who seemed so good, so noble, to one so 
much his inferior. 
“Come, darling Ada, you must rot spoil those 
dazzling eyes of yours with .tea Are you not 
AD Mev 








happy—are you sorry for having come so far?” 
4da shook her head. 

** IT cry,” she said; “‘ because you are so kind and 
good, and I have not been used to such at home, and 
because I don’t know how to repay you for it all.” 

“ Repay me, little one,” he said, with a smile, and 
drawing her to his heart, “‘ by giving to me all the 
love and faith your heart is capable of, and it is 
capable of much. I want you to trust me in al? 
things, have no doubts, no suspicions, but love and 
confidence. That is all the return I want, Ada.” 

He spoke in a very subdued voice, but it had the 
tone of passionate supplication, and his fine eyes 
looked into hers with a soul-thrilling appeal that 
aided his words, and Ada promised, and sealed the 
promise with a chaste and pure kiss. : 

“Thank you, dear one,” he went on, “ you will 
never regret your love—never. And now we will 
think of parting, though not for long. It will soon 
be my happiness to call you mine, and then we shall 
never part again. Take this purse ”’—and he pressed 
into her hand a small Jady’s purse ; its contents must 
have been large, for it was heavy—“ You may want 
some to-morrow. Be discreet, darling. Remember 
that in London you should never make a confidant 
of any stranger, To-morrow you shall go out and 
buy some dresses. I want you to goto my aunt’sas 
my wife should go. And now till to-morrow morning 
adieu, my darling.” 

“ Are you going far away,” she asked, putting up 
her pretty mouth to receive his ardent kiss. 

He said he was not—only to Bond Street—Long’s 
Hotel. It was not far, though the separation from 
his love made it seem a long and dreary journey. 

He caressed her once again, and then, giving her 
into the care of Mrs, Dunkard, left the hotel and, 
taking a hansom, drove to Bond street. 

His handsome face hid undergone achange during 
the short drive,a change that would have warned 
Ada and sent her home in penitence, had she seen 
it with the light from the hotel playing upon it, and 
making doubly dark and sinister the cynical smile 
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upon his lips; amd theeold,.treacherous'glitterof his 
eyes. 

“He paid the cabman, and sauntered leisurely, into. 
the hotel. 

‘* Has any lngeage arrived here: from Wells, 
belonging to me?” he asked of the waiter. 

The man replied there had. 

Hamilton was evidently known there, and respected 
as such men usually are, which is not saying much 

or them. The people who see and know them 
measure them according to their wealth and position ; 
their homage is paid to Mammou, not to the worth 
or the virtues of man. 

Victor Hamilton, passing on after addressing the 
waiter, ascended the st#ircase, but was brought toa 
gtandstill by coming face to fase with young Cuth- 
bert Milburghy 

Their acquaintance was buta slight ome. They 
had met-but few times,aud never parted agefriends ; 
there was coldness omboth sides, a want of faith 
on they part of Milbnrgh,.and Tike most impulsive, 
open-hearted young geutiemen, he did not scruple to 
chow it. 

On this occasion hespoke. 

“Good evening,’” le said, but did not offer to 
shake hand@. “Die is a most unexpected meeting. 
I did not kmew'you lied left the country.” 

‘*No?”* auswered Hamilton, with a shrug; of ide 
difference, 

‘*No,’’ I shoald not liaye left so soon, but’ I heard, 
from Dr. Lid@om tirat Miss Ada Ellis. hawran away 
jrom: her home. [ do not think she came alones 
She bas beew decoyed away, and feeling such was tite 
caso, I travelled express to London, hoping I 7 
get here almestas soon as shedid.” 

‘*T trust you will find ber, Mr. Milburgh, shows 
any oue-have begniled her from lier home; iting 
be as well for her sake if you do find her, berwraci~ 
tude might take # pleasant suape.’”” 

‘“ T saw Mise Bilis only once,” Mifurgh answered 
vith « frown.” [have not forgetten ber. She is 
all that'is wanted to-turn into #good woman, a true 
wife, aud a gentle companiom forlife. It would not 
be well forsay man te wrowg’ her, avd then get into 
my cleteies FE would strangle: his life out, and I 
shall find her yet.” 





“IT wie you! success)” romerked Hamilton, |i ij 


enceringly, aud passed! om 
“I have «& suspiciom that be knows 


something’ 
of her,” muttered Milbargie’” Wet if site bedienme.|! 


with him, where is she now, Poor 


misguided girl, } 
I would give much to be stile ter fied: ier; that E 


might rescue her from a life of misery Tiesto 
that I should have taken so much interest fm Hers 
Her face is ever befcre my mind’s eye, but then that 
is simply the result of her being uncommonly 
pretty, and certainly far different to the selfish, con- 
ceited girls we meetin our everyday walks. But 
shall grow sceptical if I go on like this, and’ per- 
suade myself fhat I'm, in lové or something of the 
sort, which of course is all humbug, as everything 
else is in this world, Miss Ellis is nothing to do 
with me, and I. am nothing to Miss Ellis, of course 
not.” 

And as though suddenly enlightened by so* bright 
a thought and satisfactory conclusion, he went to 
bed, slept, and dreamt of all sort of strange and 
stupid things thatonly happeu in the mystic regions 
of dreamland. 

He dreamt of Mr. Hamilton, and'saw him a sort of 
demon in civilization, but a dark satanic face, with 
an infamous grin ever uponit. He dreamt. of Miss 
Ellis as a sort of angelic phantom that came and 
went in the most mysterious manner, at the most un- 
seasonable times. He dreamt he saw her wandéring 
the streets crying alond for vengeance against some 
unknown being, but he cogld uever get near her; he 
could never see ler as she was,and amoug all his 
visions he did noc see her as she was. 

[fe did not dream of her sleeping in puro faith, in a 
strangé place, fae away from her home, her mind 
dwelling in a wondroas joy upon the man who had 
promised to make her life giad,and had promised 


that her days should be brightened by # golden: sun- 
shine, And how evem im her sleep she thanked him 
and blessed him. Milburgh’s sleep phantoms did not 
show this, It was a dark and. dreary future they 
conjured up. A life te be spent uuder a black, 
omiuous cloud through which Ada’a soul would have 
to flee to meet the golden sunshiue, and thenit would 
bo bronght by the Niberator of the earth-worn 
wanderer—the anzel of death. 

Tt would have been welt bad Atty’s visions been 
tho same, but they were very far from them, and she 
awoke happy’ and hopeful, thankf ul that fete bad 


destined lier so much. road of her conqavst, 
prouder that she conid outsline everybody at the old 
home, and tatnt them with ler greatness. 

It was wrong, perhaps, of ler to give way to 
thoughts of so meam « kimi. But Ada iad not 
bad a mother’s teaching duriog the last four years of 





i her country life; and like moatigiclelin her circum- 
stances in life, Tove of dress, and ambitiom to be 
something better than they.are fitted for, gets the 


She built many great castles in the air while she 
|. was. dressing, very flattering and triumphant ones, 
forgetting that the foundation she was building them 
ow was avery: slight oue; more shadowy imdeed than 
tiie airy edifices. 

She would have gone on dreaming for hours had 
not the waiting maid here informed her that “ the 
gentleman” was in a private breakfast room await- 
ing hemeoming, 

She was ready, she suid ging to thergiass to take 
a Inst Took at herself, and see that any rebellious 
lool. of hair was not out of itsplace, and: satisfied. 
‘tliatshe Tooked as-woll as her unfashionable. attire 
“would enable her to, she deseended to ther break. 
fast room, where Hamilton met her witht the old 
winningsmile 

She hope she had not kept hin 
had not, hesaiii Slie looked so charming: ‘fresh, 
that he wasquite-repaid for the delay;, and thea: they 
sat down to breaitfaat quite alone. 

Mr: Victor [immmilton carriéd his delicate atten- 
tiong out to perfectfom He know Ada. woulll bea 
littie-embarrageed at first, more so “he sie Were beiore: 
strangers; asi it was, he her in aff tings 
tliat shee might take a hint rout. him how teeun- 
 dactiionself, without the pain of being tol. 
| Stier mreda but few mistakes in speaking, 


wey that would fail te offemd the 


imevinct,, did not fail 

Aiter breakfast a ‘Guan ng fips 7am 
drovs Ada to Regent Street, she beeane 
dwcnled with hwcl spnemtithemnslaetiitiacitenth oy 
sold, until she low what she would like; 
and ended by wanting nearly everything shesew, 

Hamilton: was not s paring, with: bis: mowey, and 
her-desires wore: pretty gratified. Adw found} 
somo difficulty im. getting: carments aif-rendiy made, | 
bot By the afternoom she liad s connplete outfit, aod 
twee others were te beseut kemeam the following 


to grout after dimmer, aud while she wae 
j in hee mew hebili :neuts he weut out, saying: 
lw woald. not be long, aud ler wae not. 


“Thank you, dear Victor,” she said, ‘‘Heaven bless 
you.” Shealmostbreke:down them with emotion, that 
she could not control, and Hamilton turned away 
and went to the window, but he took a/stridé Buel | 
again. 

“Come, my little wife,” he said; playfully.: * Yow 
must laugh, not cry,” 

They went to the theatre in the eveniag; and 
Hamilton was careful to got'a snug little boxy where 
they could see the performance and the audienee too 
without being overlooked. Victor was not-ansibitious 
for Ada to be seen just yet, After what Milburgh 
had said, he thought it wise to be pradent. 

Ada was greatly interested in the piece, giving 
free vent to her feelings, and sympathising with the 
heroine it all things, laughing and crying: alter- 
nately, and at the wit®up, when the maguanimous 
uncle (according to stage lore) came in; blessed 
everybody, and told tliem there was fifty thousand 
pounds on the mantel pieee, and they were to take it 
and behappy. Ada clapped her little hands’ most 
energetically, and’ Hamilton, not wishing to:check lier 
enthusiasm, condescended to applaud, and by aweffort 
hid the smile of bitter cynicism’ that wreathed round 
his moutit, at what im bis own mind lie ternred 
**'bostt.”” 

Hamilton was not # lover of tite drama. The 
stage might’ be w diminutive world, le thought, but 
they do not represent life upon it. ‘Though to Adw 
everything seemed very rewl and life-like. She did 
not trouble to analyse the pley aud see how! much 
the author sacrificed truth to please the-taste of the 
public. 

But for the presence of Ada the four hours spent 
in the theatre would lave’ been’ purgatory to Vietor 
Harmiiton, and he was’ not! gerry wien the play was 
over. 

The night had turned out @ wet one, and there'was 
some: ditiveulty in getting aecab. Ada. had'.to wait 
im an obscure corner of the theatre entrance: while 
Harqiltom went to the door to see after a vehicle, 

He was away some few minutes, and) Miss. Ellis; 
allowing her thoughts to ke carried away by the 
scene hefore her; did not ebserve # gentleman 
approach. His footstep was very, near her, and, 
thinking it was Hamilton, she didnot turn to look at 





he curofialiy corrected’ By repeating tiem im of may 

the mes y 

feelings; and Ada, whoalwags had beewm wTadiy tip 
hie teaching: 


She went back to the betel them [Hamiltom Had | 


pais and sife started’ very abpuptly when a hand 
rested gently on Her arm; and a voice that was not 
Victor Hamilton’s struck strangely on her ears. 


upper hand-of their better sense. } *Minat Ellis,” the voice said kindly, and turning 


towards the.speaker Ada.was.sncprise.and alarmed 
to see that she now confronted Cuthbert Milbargh. 





OHAPTER IIE. 


“Miss Evtts,” Milburgh said, without altering the 
tone of his voice, ‘*I have been looking for you.” 

“ Me, Mr. Milburgh.” 

** Yes, Miss Ellis. Who brought you to London ? 
Pact me if I goso far as to say that in leaving 
wyeurHeme like this you have done a great wrong.” 
k face reddened}. and then went white all 
overs Milburgh’s words went straight to her heart, 
aod. tuched a tender cord. She had not dared to 
thinlt.yettof tke step she had taken. Shecould not 
shote h now. 

“Sir,” aiigeauswered, and her voice was very 
fates, ‘How dare you qaestiom mie; 80-5 by what 

me?” 


right do yow actos’ 

Bg tte rightvet all that: isproper—by. theright 
pray: steed to wastch over thenweak-—oatof friend - 
\etipto your ete and ory more thaw esteem for 






gow, Miss DWig. Do not turm from ne im anger, 
‘MiewBiliss There ivyet cre Pio Think oi 
ur @tgto yourfather, to yo 
me talteeyou back. 1 hb geo roy 
briagr yourself. to misery and ms 
“What inwltiz?” demanded Hauiitem, wii now 


returned. 

“ Oh, tee merftom him, Victor?” sei Adm, going 
readily witerslier lovelay unshakem. 

) **Sconudieh”’ said Mitbargh ; eee! 
me it wasgen who brought ris young ladiy from he 
) home 2?” 

¥ Dow get upeaseene here,” Himniltow searse mor: 

hewar Dor’t- mee fol et 5 vad 
to ° oe Lk ma 

stranger you for your interferences Phin iedy is +4 

wifty”'and ewig thos uttered a tlizeatiaud elie, b« 

“Yow esosemmate rasest,” Maburgh exctsimred , 
rags better of his reason. “Tih fallow 
yowif ito the plains of Aftien!” 

Hiamviltom Ted Ada: Pie was’ trembling al} 
coun, aad ekbvanal teak phally {n10 the dark recess 
of the cally, andi was dtiven rapidly back to Dun- 
-learti’s Hotel. 


Mitburgit watched theeab go, and hailéd a. han - 
som as soon as he could. 

“ Follow that cab,” he said to thé driver, and the 
pursuit commenced. 

It was Cuthbert’s intention to see where Hamilto:: 
| took Ada to, follaw Victor back.to.the Bond. Stree: 
| Hotel, and} hawing talked seriowsly/totHim,, toigo ou 
the following day and see Ada, 

“Twill at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
whether that rascal does intend to marry. But | 
know him too well,” and Milburgh brought his 
clenched hand dowa’ upon the doors.of the hanson 
with a great thud) aud’ secretly wished he hac 
Hamilton's lead tere. instead, 

The cab that contaimed;Ada. and! her lover turned 
down by the Strand Theatre, Milburgh stopped his 
hensom and got'out, 

Wait,’ he said, Taconioxlly, and then standiae 
under the shadow of @ house, he watched” whers 
Hamilton went’ to. Hv sew Adw go ia, and Victir- 
bid his adieu in the door way and’ conte away. 

“So far, “so good,” said Outhbert; “Now f 
suppose. you are going: to Bond Street, 1, will be 
there before you.’ 

Re-entering the hansom, Milburgh gave the word; 
and was soon rattled to Bond Street, and at the 
hotel he waited for the coming of Hamilton, but he 
never came Cutbert waited up: till very late, an? 
listened for the mam he had’ learned to hate, bu> 
Victor did not come, and Cuthbert went to bed. 

Before breakfast on the following moruing, Cuth- 
bert wrote Dr. Liddon # brief note explaining what 
had’ happened. 

‘IT saw Miss Ellis at the theatre last night,” part 
of the note ran, ‘“and''spoke to lier, but she turned 
away and souglit the protection of the man who hat 
decoyed her from ler iome; I shall follow up. tie 
trail.” 

From breakfast time till two o'clock in the after- 
noon did Milburgh linger xbout the hotel, lioping lis 
enemy would come. But Hamilton did not appexr, 
and fearing some treaetery, Cuthbert went at once to 
Dienkarti’» Hote. 

He saw Mrs, Dunkard avd!asked for Ada. 

“ Miss. Bis,’ said the matron, “ left here withthe 
gentleman at half-past eluven this: morning, ami { 
have, I. asswre you, no idea where they ape, guu0e 
Lo. 
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‘Cheated’ at Inat by tliat villain,” thoeght Outh- 
hert, and barely thanking the hotel keeper for ber in- 
formation, he turned’ away in despair. Sick at heart 
now, for he knew a week's, or even two days’ delay: 
might prove fata? to Miss Ellis. é 

“ Should’! faif,’ he mnsed, as he wandered slowly 
down the Strand) ‘I will put detectives on her 
track. Heavens; can it be that’ girl at D rg 80 
good and pure shall be thrown away fike this?”” 

Sorrowful and gloomy he went back to bis’ hotel, 
where.a telegram awaited hit, that had niuch sadder’ 
news than he liad yet met with. 

The meseage was from Broxburn. 

® Come back, my son, at once,” it ran, “ your 
mother is dying,” and. it was signed by William: 
Milburgh, 

Hamilton was forgotten then, and Ada. tao. 
Cuthbert was an only son, and it was the dear love 
for his mother that made him a,woman’s ehampion 
always. , 

He staggered paleand haggard to his room, and 
witha sinking, sickened heart at the dreary ape 
which might. mean even more. than was; said ; 80 
packed upandleft London for Broxburnat once, leav- 
ing Ada undiscovered,at the merey of Victor Hamilton 
and the world, 

Ada Bilis had been disturbed in mind so much after 
the interview with Milburgh, that sha was glad 
when Hamilton came’ early on the following day and 
promised to take her away at ouce, 

“ We will go to my old maiden aunt’s,”’ he said, 
“ she lives in # quiet little villa at Clapham. [know 
you will like lier.” 

Ada said: she should, if only because she was’ his 
ount. 

‘Put om your veil, little one,” Hamilton ‘sid, 
hefore they got into the cab; and Ads! complied with 
lis wish, 


He said a. few words in aw undertone to Mrs|' 


Dunkard before he went; a few instructions thatithe 
good lady would not fail to act up to. 

He expected some parcels, he had said, and Mrs: 
Dunkard could send them ou when they came, bat 
was to be careful and not divulge the address to’ any 
one, and she promised. 

They drove away then, atid, the day being a fine 
one, Ada enjoyed the journey. 

Partly in silence they drove over Westminster 
Bridge, and the places about were of more or less’ 
attraction to her. 

Hamilton was’ silent, too, and’ by the visible dis- 
quiet of his fece ft’ was evident he wanted to say 
something of att unpleasant nature, 

Ada looked at Him once or twice, and su@deuty re- 
marked the change. 

“ You are quiet, dear Victor,”’ she said, laying her 
hand caressingly upon his. 

“Tam slightly troubled, darlings I am in a 
dangerous position, and:cannot get out/of it without 
your help and‘sanction. Will you promise me that 
whatever I ask you, you will forgiveshould it offend 

” 


“You offend me? Ob, Victor!” And Ada smiled: 

“ Do yon promise ?!” 

“ Yes,” 

He took the hand that wore the wedding ring iu 
his own, and, with an expression of almosf snd ear- 
nestness on his beautiful face, he looked quietly and 
lovingly into her eyes. 

** Ada, darling,” he began, and his voice was very 
tender and pleasing on this oecasion, “ we.are' going 
now to my aunt, MissLeasom. Sheis an old maiden’ 
lady; after what people commonly call ‘the old 
school, by which I presume they mean a person of 
strictly moral and religious principles*and'personifi- 
cations of propriety: Sheis:one, but she is very fond 
of me, and is very rich, and therefore i would not 
offend her. You can of course understand, dear, that 
it is best that we should be married in secret. I do 
not know that my father would oppose it, but I had 
best not trnst him. Aunt Leason, [ know, will keep 
the secret, but——”’ 

And then he paused, and # sort of guilty blush 
overspread his face anda struggle seemed going on 
within him. 

* The fact is, darling Ada, I must introduce you 
te her as my wife.” 

There was a moment's painful silence, during 
which the cab rolled along the Clapham Road, and 
Hamilton saw they were near their destination. 

Ada had flushed scarlet, but now she wae pale and 
thoughtful, and dared not. look up, 


“Oh, no,” she said, “that would be so wicked, | 


Can I not go somewhere until we are married? I 
cannot bear to act such a falsetiood—and itis wreng, 
very wrong, Victor. Consider the shame. Ah, I 
dare not!” : 

Hamilton twirled his moustache. nervously. 

“ The deception will not be for long, darling, | My 
Sunt is going away for a couple of months, and while 


\she is:absent we can have the ceremony performed. 
Do yow:doubt me non; Adi?”’ 

“No, oh, no; but thati¢ wrong,” 

‘Ada, Tami atcyour mercy. Ais:you love me, as 
‘ou would not wish to see me ruined, consent to what 
have asker, |. take; Heaven towitnesa I do not 

mean you: wrong. You must) consent, darling, 
Heve:we are, and [idarei not cay aughtelse, 1 have 
writtenim my letter to aunt that I, euonld, bring, my 
wife; Do net, as you love me, let herknow my 
falsehoodi’’ 

Ada didnot reply. She was paler thambe had ever 
seen. her, and the paleness seemed: to lend » new 
beauty to her features. 

The cabstonped in: front of « pretty little semi- 
detached villa. The windows of the house, were 
spotless, the eurtains wondrously white and daintily 


arranged. 

Rese: Villa was a pretty place-indeed, aud charmed 
Ada, who only caught a mere casual glance,at! ita 
exteriot bdfore the doer was opened by a trim, 
healthy lobking maidservant, and Hamilton led Ade 
into the hall. 

At the door of fle sitting-room: atood the lady of 
the house, Miss Leason, who gladly greeted her 
handsome nephew with a warmth of affection not 
usually addicted toumaiden aunts. 

** Aunt Leason,”” Hamilton said, kissing the old 
lady’s cheek, “ Ada—my wife,” 

Confused, bewildered, and trembling, Ada bowed, 
and her eyes rested on the ground. Shé feared to 
look up, for sie knew'that Miss Leason’a eyes were 
fixed with a penetrating glance upon her, 

“You are earlier than. expected you, Hamilton,” 
his aunt said, “but you are justas welcome, Come, 
Ada, my child,” and slie took Miss Ellis kindly by 
the hand, “I am sure you will be comfortable while 
you stay.” 

Ada thanked her by'afook. She'could not speak 
yet. Hustled into the presence of Miss Leason, ir- 
troduced as a person she wag not, and being treated 
as the wife of a man she had’ no claim upon, all 
tended to make her too confused and painfally em- 
barrassed. 

The maiden aunt, never suspecting that her 
nephew would practise any imposition. upon her, 
looked upon Ada at once.as her niege, and put her at 
ease with the ready taet. that.is always the result of 
good breeding, and Aunt. Leason, wasa lady in every 
sense of the word. 

She was a slave to etiqnette; propriety, meatness, 
and method was written in. every, lineament of her 
composed face, in every movement.of her body, her 
hands, or even her fingers. Even the ribbons of her 
cap seemed to have caught the infection, and stuck 
out with a rigidity that threatened anything that 
went near them, 

But Aunt Leason wasa good woman and a kind 
one. Her faults were few, her good qualities many. 
Asa woman, she was well,and, properly educated 
and religious. 

She spoke well and fluently—asked Ada how she 

liked London and soon, and used the most simple 
topics that she might the: easier and quicker draw 
Ada into a friendly conversation. 
. Ada soon grew to like the old lady, and some of 
her shyness went. She was'pleased, too, when her 
kind hostess requested that Ada should call her Aunt 
Leason. 

Hamilton smiled an-approval, and eaid ‘they would 
both call hér Aunt Leason always. 

After lunch Ada was shown over-the honse and 
the grounds, upon both of which she was lavish in 
her praise, to the immense delight of Aunt Leason, 
who prided herself both on the furnishing of her 
house aud the way in which the garden was laid 
out. 

Once Aunt Leason drew her nephew aside and 
spoke a few words to-him concerning Ada. 

** Have you: known ber long, Hamilton, or was it 
love.at firat sight?” she asked. 

“J fear you ave right, aunt,’ Hamilton said. “ It 
was love a first sight’; bat I do not think I shall:re- 
grat.my choiee:”’ 

“ Hamilton,’’ bis aunt spoke « little severely then, 
“if you were fond enough of Ada to marry her you 
sliould have too much love to ever harbour a thought 
that will lead you to regret your choice, For my- 
self, Hamilton, I likeher. Sheis quiet, simple, pretty 
and unaffected—a girl, I suppose; wiiom vow could 
mould into the perfection of a good wife. How is she 
connected?” 

 Respectably. Her fatherisa country gentleman 
—s man good enorslt in hisway. But do not want 
Ada’s relations, I ouly:want Ada.” 

Trac, Hamilton. Doeg your father know of 
thie?” 

“Wo, aunt; he does not, and that is ove favour | 
have to ‘ask you: not’ to tell him until I give you 





| permission. I married in secret, and bave confided 





only m you, aunt, knowing you would, if I wished 
it, keep the knowledge to yourself and take care of 
my little Ada until I want her known as my wile. 
Besides, sho wants a little finish, and Iam sure my 
dear aunt, that aliitie.of your gentle and judicions 
teaching would in three or four months fit her for 
my society.” 

“‘ Very true, Hamilton; but secrets are bad things 
—® secret marriage is thea: worst. Dut stiil, as you 
wish it, I will do all you ask, and I trust she will re- 
turn you. an affection that will, repay you for your 
govduess.” 

Hawilion said he was sure she. would, and they 
joined Ada then. 

She waa very quiet, and subdued, all the day, and 
cast longing, wistful glances, upon Hamilton. 

In the evening they were left alone for atime in 
the. drawing-room, aud then she spoke, 

* Victor,” she said, ‘ L feel so unhappy at having 
allowed you to tell.so-dreadful a falsehood, I cuunot 
look; your aunt in. the face, indeed Lcaanot, Do, my 
darling, tell.her the truth, end let me be with her 
until you are ready to take me to church,” 

** Ada, it is too late.” 

“Ob do, Victor. I must, i. will tell her the.truth 
if you do not,” 

“* Ada, my love, my darling Ada, in tha name of 
Heaven listen to, me!’ 

He was.down on his knees then, aud had clasped 
both her hande in his. 

“ Unless you consent.to let things be as they are, 
you will ruinme Trust me, my darling, For my 
own sake I would never deceive you, You are my 
wife as sure as ever woman. was. It is simply the 
delay of the church ceremony, and that siall be 
gone through soon. Be content, darling, to let 
things remain as they are for a few days, for my 
sake, As you love me, do not oppose me!” 

Ada could say no more then; she let her head 
drop upon his shoulder and wept. 

She could not doubt his honour—she could not op- 
pose his. wish, because he was too dear to her. Her 
faith was in him and Heaven, and she gave way, 
though without an Open consent, never dreaming 
that. it would have been mercy had a chillin. 
blight descended from Heaven and laid her in death 
at his feet before she consented to become less than 
& woman, 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE was a cloudless sky hanging like an azure 
sea above theearth. ‘There was sunshive upon tie 
earth, spreading its glorious light over laud and sea, 
brightening the dweiliugs of our great city and the 
hearts of the dwellers, It shone bright) everywhere 
aud upon everything. It shone brighter still in 
Aunt Leason’s pretty home at Clapham, where there 
was nothing else but suushine that made loviac 
hearts more loving, and contented minds more 
happy. 

Sunshine broke through the rigid reserve of Aunt 
Leason and insinuated itself in her heart, that, ever 
warm, glowed now with a love that showed itscli in 
her tender cara for Ada, 

Never doubsing Hamilton, she did not dreamof so 
greata wrong having been done to the poor mother- 
less girl, aud so great an outrage to her own dignity 
and the honour of the house. 

She loved Hamilton with a firm and doating love, 
and was.proud of the honour he had conferred upon 
her in bringing, as she thought, his young wife to 
her that she might be better fitted for his society 
and himself, Generous and unseliish, she was glad 
he bad done so. Hamilton had been, aud was, « 
reckless, dissipated man, hating work of auy kiad, 
though he could squander without a blush of shame 
the money his father amassed by the wild specnla- 
tions that take piace only im the commercial world. 

“Having a young wile go simple, contented and 
good,” Aunt Leason bad gaid, “ will peruaps make - 
him & goad man, andl shail love him all tue wore 
then,’ 

As a maiden lady, Miss Leason had very little 
¢ompany, and what little sue did keep was very 
select, 

Ada was glad of it. She did not care at any time 
to see many people, higher socially than herself; 
she cared less now that she felt, she was nothing 
better than a female impostor, seeming to be wiiat 
she was not—the wife of a gentleman, instead vi a 
nameless outcast, 

Her golden sunshine was often succeeded by the 
tears of repentance she shed when aloue. She was 
not often alone. It might. Lave been better for her 
if she had been. But Hiwmilton was too careful « 
main, 

For the first. fortnight he did not leave Clapham 
even fora day. Wherever he weut Ada was with 
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him, and his attentions and affection seemed to grow 
stronger as the days flew by, and, though the cloud 
of regret lay heavily on Ada’s heart, she could not 
complain, because she loved him too well. 

She had entertained hopes that Aunt Leason would 
take a short tour through Germany, as Victor had 
stated it was her intention to do so, but three weeks 

assed—pleasant, sunny weeks they were—and Aunt 

eason did not start for Germany, and Ada was not 
married. 

As yet Hamilton had found many ready-made ex- 
cuses for putting it off, and Ada, each time the sub- 
ject was brought up, gave in with a sigh, patient 
and trusting as ever. She did not doubt him yet, 

After the third week Hamilton left Clapham to see 
after some business affairs in town, and he often 
stayed away for two days and a night. 

Ada would have reproached him on his first return 
with having failed to keep his promise, made in 
honour, but there was a strange disquiet upon him 
that she did not fail to see—a disquiet that made him 
look pale and ill, and Ada could not find it in her 
heart to add to his worry, whatever that worry was. 

“ Poor Hamilton,” said Aunt Leason, when Victor 
had started to town, “ he looks quite ill, His father 
is a cold-hearted, cautious man, and has no pity even 
for his only son.” 

“Is he fond of Victor ?”’ asked Ada. 

“In his way, child, but his way is a very un- 
natural one. Mr. Bainley is an ambitious man. 
He does not know Hamilton is married, or he would 
beggar him. A tyrant always when his will is 
opposed. He kept Hamilton without a settled in- 
come, so that the poor boy should be in his power.” 

“ But,” said Ada, very slowly, for she was afraid 
of committing herself, ‘is Mr, Bainley Victor’s own 
father.” 

Ada asked this, for she had not heard the name 
before. Aunt Leason turaed round with a blank 
stare. 

“Good gracious, child, why of course. Surely 
you know Hamilton’s father is alive. Does not the 
name tell you so.” 

It was the name that puzzled Ada, and she 
wondered she had never made some mistake. She 
coloured, and hung down her head. It was the 
second untruth she had found out, for Hamilton had 
playfully admitted that he was no more a lieutenant 
in the army than he was likely to be Chanceller of 
the Exchequer. 

A vague doubt stole traitorously into Ada’s heart 
then. A doubt that made her blood run cold, and 
her heart sicken, for she could not shut her eyes to 
the truth, that a man who intends to make a girl his 
wife would not keep his name from her. She could 
excuse him for using Hamilton publicly, from 
matters of pride; more so, as Aunt Leen always 
called him Hamilton, the name she had given him 
when she stood godmother to him. 

Aunt Leason saw the change come over Ada’s 
pretty face, and wondered at the cause. 

“Why are you so quiet, my child ?’’ the old lady 
asked, kindly. “I like, as you know, to see 
becoming calmness and decorum, but not a sad 
silence in one so young.” 

** I was only thinking, dear Miss Leason.’’ 

** Why do you call me Miss Leagon ?” asked the 
lady of Kose Villa, in gentle anger. 

* Dear Aunt Leason, then,” Ada said, with an 
effort, for it went against her to use a name that set 
her on a footing she had no right to hold. 

“‘And what are you thinking of, child,” asked 
Aunt Leason. 

“ A lot of stupid things. Ido not like Hamilton 
to be away from me so much. I am not jealous, you 
know, but I am sure he cannot stay away so long 
without mixing in the society of those London 
people, and he is only a man, and must like to be 
amongst the beautiful women of fashionable life,” 

“It you knew, my child, how hollow those eda- 
cated beauties are in mind, how shallow and callous 
in heart they are, you would learn to know that a 
sweet faceand gentle, sympathetic heart and impul- 
sive, uncorrupted mind like yours are qualities that 
charm a map, more especially such a man as Hamil- 
ton.” 

Ada blushed with pleasure. She knew that she 
was pretty. She could see that her stay at Clapham 
had given @ superior, interesting look to her face 
and @ finish to her mien that made her doubly 
aitractive, but she did not think, nor had ever 
thought, she merited such praise from one who had 
never flattered her b:fore, 

*“T do not mind Hamilton staying away,” Ada 
said, using the name that Aunt Leason used always, 
**so long as I know hea is safe,”’ 

“You should have confidence in him, my dear, 
sufficient to ease your mind by judging him to -be 
always safe until yon hear to the contrary. You 
know the reason he is away. When he bas completed 


bis affairs with the father, and has got a settled in- 
come, he will then proclaim you to be his wife, in 
defiance of the purse-proud man, his sire.” 

“Does Mr, Bainley never come here?” asked 
Ada. S 

“No, dear, never!” which “never” was said 
most emphatically by Miss Leason, and the strings 
on her cap seemed to stick out and stiffen more 
threateningly than ever. ‘We are not friends. He 
does not like me. I do not like him because he is 
vain and pompous, hard-hearted and worldly. My 
sister married beneath her when she married Victor 
Bainley. Thank Heaven her son took after her, for 
there is no doubt that Hamilton has his mother’s 
beauty of face and form and her elegance of 
manner.” 

After which her face grew amiable again, the 
puckers went from the corners of the maiden mouth, 
and the cap strings relaxed to their usual state of 
rigidity. 

Ada smiled brightly at her kind friend, It was 
evident that Hamilton was the pride of Aunt Lea- 


son’s heart. 
(To be continued.) 





SUPPLANTED. 


Dimpled Bessie, two years old, 
Stands amazed and doubting, 
Tear-drops in her bright, blue eyes, 
Red lips curved and pouting. 
In the little cradle-bed, 
Where she slept so lately, 
Rests another baby form, 
And it grieves her greatly. 
Where is mother’s first sweet kiss, 
Where are her caresses ? 
Loving words not long ago, 
Only, only Bessie’s ? 
Now the door is shut between 
Her and that dear mother— 
No, she “ never, never will 
Love the baby brother !” 


Pretty rebel! now she climbs, 
Tearful and heart-broken, 
Softly to her father’s knee, 
Though no word is spoken. 
There she, with her golden head 
Laid upon his shoulder, 
Moans and sobs herself to sleep, 
While his arms enfold her. 


Bessie, though the pain and grief 
Is a real sorrow 

In your baby-heart to-day— 
Lost and gone to-morrow--- 

Yot, in months and years to come, 
You may like no other, 

Prove the best and dearest friend 
To that little brother. 


You may scatter in his ag 
Many blossoms, may 
Joys that only woman’s hand 
Can dispense, my baby; 
And should death call him the first, 
Sorrow will be deeper 
In your heart than it is now— 
Bessie, kiss the sleeper. 
> M. A. K. 
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THE DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Despite the dog-days and the raging heat, when 
the West-end theatres are shutting their doors, and 
the actors as well as the audiences are flying to all 

of the compass to enjoy the “briny” breeze, 
if such may chance to blow, the Surrey patrons, who 
do not leave town, are treated to one new drama, 
and have another underlined as in preparation. 
“Rosedale, or the Rifle Ball,” the authorship of 
which is assigned to the late James Wallack, who 
died in New York, is, however, rather an importation 
than a new piece, seeing that it is an old standing 
favourite in America, where James Wallack and his 
son made it highly popular. A brief sketch of its 
plot will show that it possesses all the old familiar 
features of a regular Surrey melodrama. 

Lady Florence May, a widow with one child, a 
son, who has a lover in Matthew Leigh, a young 
surgeon. Lady Florence has for guardian an uncle, 
Sir Cavendish May, who, in case she marries without 
his consent, becomes heir to her whole fortune. He 
is a scoundrel, and of course withholds his assent. 








Sir Cavendish May has alsoa nephew, Arthur, whom 


he has determined to get rid of, and this youth dis- 

pears, it is supposed, by drowning in‘an unfathom- 
able lake in the park of the villanous baronet; but 
that, if dead, it is not by accident, is made known 
to the audience by a conv between the 
baronet and one Miles M’Kenna, a villain of the 
true mvlodramatic stamp, M’Kenna having under- 
taken to put young Arthur out of the way for five 
hundred pounds. 

Then there is a Captain of Hussars, Elliot Grey, who 
-dagpe rhs Red pte ge depts. ence of being in 
love with Leigh, the sister of Matthew Leigh, 
Lady Florence’s betrothed. This young officer sets 
himself to track out M’Kenna’s villanies, and, dis- 
guised as a gipsy, he discovers the boy Arthur, in 


the gipsy camp. Miles M’Kenna gets information 
of his discovery and attempts to destroy them both, 
but Elliot Grey is rescued by his faithful troopers 
at the nick of time, and the es, who are 


M’Kenna’s adherents, are surrounded, while their 
leader is cut down by Elliot Grey with a sword 
snatched from one of his own hussars. This ends 
the fourth act; the fifth clears up the story. The 
Colonel stands out against the marriage, but Miles 
M’Kenns confesses, and the very cheque which was 

d to M’Kenna in the baronet’s handwriting, as a 

ribe for destroying his nephew, being produced, 
Sir Cavendish signs the long sought-for consent. 
Then, by some papers got from M’Kenna, Elliot 
is found to be the long-lost brother of Matthew 
Leigh, and Rosa Leigh is by no means pleased to dis- 
cover she is the sister of the man che waged to have 
for a husband. But there is a way in melodrama 
out of such a dilemma as this. Old Tabitha Stork, 
the housekeeper, has her secret. She steps forward 
and declares Rosa to be no Leigh at all, but her own 
legitimate daughter, adopted by old Mr. Leigh, when 
he lost his only little girl. So, everybody being 
shown to be somebody else, matters are put on a 
satisfactory footing and all honest people come by 
their own, to the t comfort of the anxious 
audience. Finally, the scene changes to a ball-room, 
anes the good couples conclude with a merry 

ce. 

Miss Minnie Walton, from the Haymarxar, plays 
Rosa Leigh prettily; Mr. J. A. pron l g as 
Elliot Grey was a smart, dashing hussar; Bun- 
pans, ee a ® comic Ros = Lady Florence, 
was laughably persona‘ y . Harry Jackson ; 
Mr. Gresham may be commended as a villanous 
Miles, and Mr. Butler as a well-studied Sir 
Cavendish May. The Lady Floremce of Miss 
Annie Bentley was an intelligent rendering of a 
rather difficult part. The piece seemed to delight a 
fall and appreciative audience. The new play is 
aon upon the novel called “Elsa and her v 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

““Witp Oats” has been succeeded by Dion 
Boucicault’s very best comedy, “ London Assurance,” 
with a capital caste. Miss Hodson’s ringing and 
cheery laugh in Lady Gay Spanker, Mr. Howe's high- 
bred politesse in Sir Harcourt Oourtley, Mr. Har- 
court’s brilliancy in Dazzle, and Mr. Conway’s gen- 
tlemanly ease in Charles Courtley, and the jollity of 
Max Harkaway, make up an ensemble of good acting 
ae delight all judges and lovers of genuine 
comedy. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

Ma, J, L.Toors, having returned from a prosperous 
tour, is now ‘ running’ for fifteen nights only at this 
theatre with Harry Coka, the engine-drive in ‘‘ Off 
the Line;”’ priggins in the ever-welcome “Ici on 
Parle Francais,’ and Professor Muddle in the 
“Spelling Bee.’’ He is also raising tempests of 
laughter and applause in the same favourite charac- 
ters in the theatre at the Alexandra Palace. 





At the Norra Woorwicn Garpens, Mr. William 
Holland is continually presenting novelties in ballet, 
and the recreations al fresco, at his popular resort 
‘*down by the flowing river;’’ while Rosuervitia 
and Cagmorns are in thefull summer bloom; Mr. 
Baum at the latter Gardens presenting a very ple- 
thora of Ly pare pastimes, supplemented by capital 
suppers and various refreshments, liquid and solid, 
without which ex nce tells us no English gather- 
ing can thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

PR — ¢ hog piven ray ore a decree for 

e dissolution of the tween Messrs. 
Fairlie and Bunbury has been pos but no decision 
as to costs has been given. The theatro closed on the 
20th, and reopened on the 29th. 

Mr. J. L. Toois has come back to the Garery from 
Birmingham. 

M. Orrenzacn is now in London, he arrived in 
England, at Plymouth, on Friday, by the Canada. 

Mr. Epwarp Trrry took his farewell benefit on 
Saturday morning last. 
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CHAPTER. XV. 


Tux history of Robert Arnold’s career for the next 
4wo years after the commencement of business on his 
own account, may be briefly summed up. 

The shop which he had taken in Liberty Street was 
opened, and his natural energy seemed to be increased 

the consciousness that he must now s le bard 
to maintain the position which, aided by the kind- 
ness of his uncle, he was ually attaining. 

His tact, attention to business, and the cantious 
manner in which he bought and sold, attracted the 
notice of many with whom he came in contact, who 


predicted for him a successful career, and he was. 


gradually but surely establishing a credit which would 
ensure him future success, unless some untoward and 
ancontrollable circumstances should arise to operate 
‘against him. 

He had, though not without considerable trouble 
and afterseveral sharp domestic disputes, induced 
Belle to consent toa marked retrenchment of her own 
and the house expenses. 

The horses and were disposed of, and she 
accounted to inquirers for that, by stating that since 
her husband had gone into business alone, he found 
no time to use the horses, and it was an useless ex- 
pense to keep them merely for her to make a fewcalls 
or take an airing. 

With the horses went the coachman, groom, and the 
expenses attendant upon their maintenance, 


The large amount of private bills which both had 

incurred were arranged by gi notes at different 

ods, and he insisted that should be hence- 

forward purchased unless it could be paid for at the 
e. 


Toconsole his wife for the sacrifices, for such she 
called them, which she had made, he promised that 
assoon as he felt that his business would allow, he 
would restore all of which his necessities compelled 
him now to deprive her ; and comforting herself with 
this assurance, she submitted with as good grace as 
she could. 

Only one party was given during that season, and 
that on a scale of moderation, which Mrs. Arnold 
thought quite out of keeping with her “first-class 
house in its first-class neighbourhood.” In fact, she 
muttered something which sounded very much like 





ey ay: Speen however, did not hear it. 
However, the party went off very pleasantly, and in 
due time she brought herself to a condition of con- 
tentment which she scarcely thought she could ever 
have attained under such great deprivations. 

Robert’s uncle heard of these changes in his 
nephew’s course and mode of living, and was. glad to 
find that his promises of reform were likely to be 
fulfilled. 

He occasionally, too, heard of him in connection 
with his business, and on all hands his attention, 
shrewdness and activity were praised. 4 

He was fast earning a name worthy of his abilities, 
and bis we be for the future wereas bright as the 
most enthu ic could have wished. 

When the summer came on Belle hinted very 
broadly at the necessity of a change of air for her- 
self and the children, to which Robert made no ob- 

ection, though he placed & most emphatic veto on 

righton or any any other fwhionable summer re- 
sort; but he found a delightful boarding-place a few 
miles from London, where they passed the season in 
comparative comfort, and returned in the fall de- 
cidedly improved in health and spirits. 

a t = of the year his rg a harder 
prudence and good managemen’ rought their 
results, as he had cleared nearly twelve hundred 
pounds over and above his annual expenses, and it 
was with an emotion of honourable pride he com- 
municated this to his uncle, promising that if his 
present prosperity continued he would have no diffi- 
only in restoring the thousand pounds so generously 


The old gentleman was highly delighted and quite 
proud of his smart, hands»me young nephew, and he 
congratulated him heartily, not only on the success 
which had attended his efforts but on the fact that he 
had regained the senses which he had seemed in a 
fair way of losing before. 

The same intelligence communicated to Belle 
operated differently upon her. Her eyes sparkled 
with joy, it is true, but it was because visions of 
future grandeur and extra ce were floating be- 
fore them. She saw herself again surrounded by 
those appliances of luxury which had so nearly 

ved fatal to her husband’s character, and the 
= of which she had never ceased secretly to de- 
plore. 

“* No, not yet, Belle,” he said, in answer to her half 
hinted request for a carriage and horses. “ Wait a 
little while; I have determined to increase my busi- 
ness this spring, and if I succeed as I hope, then we 
will talk about it.” And Belle, knowing that it 





would be useless to argue with him in his present 
state of mind, contented herself with the anticipa- 


tion. 

Acting upon his determination to increase his busi- 
ness, he commenced immediately his preparations 
for the spring trade upon an enlarged scale. 

He found no difficulty in one his purchases, as 
his reputation as an active, sti:ring business man, 
and his credit for promptness, now well established, 
ensured him a ready reception wherever he went 
to buy, and he opened the spring business with a 
stock of goods nearly double that which had been 

his store at the same season the previous 
year. 

He was not insensible to the necessity of great 
personal exertion, and not only did he give his own 
time and attention to his business, but ho advertised 
throughout the country, circulated his cards, and 
used every known means to attract custom, and he 
succeeded to such an extent that he was compelled 
to engage the services of an experienced salesman, to 
whom he paid a liberal salary. 

The pressure of customers was so great, he could 
not give to them so much of his personal attention as 
when he was doinga more moderate business, and 
one consequence was, that goods were sold and de- 
livered without that close scrutiny as to the standing 
of his buyers which he had been wont to exorcise. 

The close of the season showed, however, that he 
had not miscalculated when he determined to increase 
his business. He had sold his goods at fair profits, 
and if his fall trade came up to the mark of that just 
closed, he might safely rely on two thousand four 
hundred of clear gain, for he had made due allow- 
ances for mistakes, and doubtfuls, which in the hurry 
of business had escaped his scrutiny. 

This was certainly encouraging, and he felt elated 
at the prospects before him. He wonld show his old 

rtners thathe could do without them better, per- 
| ontey than they could without him, and as for “Old 
Henderson,” he might pocket his five th nd pounds 
and be hanged—he did not waat them. 


Of course Belle was the sharer of his joyful antici- 
pations, and she eagerly fanned the flame of his 
ardent hopes. She had met two or three rebuffs from 
some of her quondam friends, who, now that she had 
dropped her carriage, thought it their duty to diep 
her, and she longed for the time when she should be 
able to hold her head again as high as theirs. 

The second summer came around, and the necessity 
for a change of air was again urged, and on this 
occasion Belle protested against being penned up iu 
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country boarding-house, as she was last year, withou 
society of any kind. : 

‘ It isa pity, Robert ,” she said, “ if a man making 
three thousand a year—yes, or even two thousand, 
and that you know you aro sure of—can’t afford some- 
thing better for his family than a farm-house. If 
you can’t do any better, very well, only say so, and I 
will keep the childremhome;but I won’t consent to 
live again ay [ did last swunmer,” 

“ Well, my dear, I don’twant to be unreasonable,” 
said Robertin reply, “ WhenI felt that economy 
was necessary, I was'determined to practise it, and I 
did. Bhave nedesire to deprive you of any rational 
pleasures, so faras I cam afford, anf ifyou can fiod 
any nies place-where can have pleasant society, I 
have noobjections. look out fox yourself, for I 
cannot leave mybusiness now to logit foryou.” 

Belle'was not slow im acting upew this hint, and 


near South End. 





He commenced to make his spriug purchases, but 
was compelled to buy at prices which he knew would 


leave him little margin for profit. He could no 
longer go where he chose and command hisown t rms, 
for he had lost much of the prestige whici had 


attended him for the last two years, Yetbo must 
have goods, for hie enstomers would soon be im the 
city, and he hit upon a plan, witieh, if successful, 
would relieve him from his present embarrassment, 
and carry him through until they should pay up, 

He purchased an amount of goods much largerthan 
he had done the previous year, and gave his owubills 
atthe usual terms, viz., six and eight months A 
portion of these goods, that portion for which, evem 


demand, he shipped to Birmingham and Liverpoolt 
were they were sold at auction for cash, and the 
proceeds enabled him to meet a part of his own 


sion must be made at once, and his only resource 


foand jus¢such @place as she wasted at Consens’s, bps obligations. There were still some for: whict® 


There was the beat-of society, a kept howse 
and pawe siz, and to Cozsens’s the ig went, 
liober# coming wp once or twice in casi during: 
the season > am om each visit hewns made y ia 
contemplating the pleasure whiclt his wife ela 
dren were emjeying, and gratified at the respest with. 
which he was greeted, for he had mude Dimedlif 
honoured and respected with all whe hed dealings 
with him. 

On their return to the city, the fall business was 
about commencing, and Kolert’s thas was emtirely 
engrossed by it, ici iil anlties ; 

His spring notes were Tus 
make preparations to meet them, dad assordingly ho 
went to the banks for his arash 

‘This course wae rend be ah a at 
tho present junetare, as miauy o emsteners upon 
the of whose accowsts he hed relied with 
© ty plead the hardness of the times, snd re- 


qu am extension, which he was eompelied +t. 


grant. 

Cireumstances, however, ad compelled the banks 
generally to decrease their line of discounts, and he 
was therefore forced to get aid te enable him to meet 
his own notes now and this be 


as he had done before, to make his own bills. 
“This Was neeasy matter, for his creditors, aging 
been saidy, that he was going beyond Bis 
depthy had! themselves of his bills at rates 
hehich bad sewfously affected is standing. He 
Wanazed by pledging received during 
‘thes pring business, to —ne, a 
fibalilities. and thus contrived to live along from day 
te day. 
te bad, it ie trues, a large aniount of countr 
BBs belonging to him, but they were bypoth 
fer little more than half their face, and unless they 
were promptly paid, be would find himself in a ve: 
waploasmat predicament. Hisowm notes could 
bw disposed of at ruinous rates, att to that, with 
paesent prospects, he was determined not to submit, 
fer he waefally sensible that such a course would 








found no difficulty in accomplishing at r 
rates, as his credit was unimpaired. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


By these means he carried himself along until the 
Fatter part of the year, but the relief wliclt he had 
expected from other sources was withield. Others of 
bis country customers, from whom. he liad looked for 
prompt paynrent, complained of short crops,of bard 
times, and of the general stringency of the. market, 
amd the consequence was, that he was glad to receive 
about one half ef the money apon which. he. had 
calculated, and take new notes for the remainder. 

He managed, however, to weather the holidays 
without serious trouble, and during the cessation frou 
business so general at that season of the year, he had 
ample time to examine into the condition of his 
affairs, and to determine upon his future course. 

An examination of his books showed that if all. bie 
debtors paid up promptly, tie would clear full three 
thousand pounds in the year; bat as'there were soma 
to whom extensions had been granted, and who 
would probably require farther time, aud,othera whe 
might ask the same favoar, he set down his clear gains 
as cortain at.two thougand four hundred pounds. 
This was an increase of'eight hundred ponnds over 
the profits of the last. year, and was certainly very 
encouraging. 

However, of the two thousand four hundred pounds 
he felt assured, and it was a source of real pleasure 
to him when he communicated to Belle the success 
which had attended him, 

On the strength of this information, she received 
his free consent to havea party to please herself, of 
whieh she should have the entire control and 
arrangement ;,and when it is stated that it eame 
fully up to her ideas. of what a party/should be, the 
reader may imagine that it was in strong contrast to 
the one given in the previous year, and which Belle 
had secretly dendunced as shabby and mean. 

The spring business of his third year was: about 
commencing. Some of his: country bills had. been 
met—enough to enable him tomeet present obligations, 
but many were unpaid, and there were several 
thousands of his own bfils for goods purchased in 
the fall approaching maturity. 

The stringency of the money market, which*he had 
hoped would abate,—continned—in fact it: rather 
increased, and many of those with whom he had been 
in the habit. of dealing began to think that he had gone 
rather beyond his depth during the past year. Feeling 
thus, they pushed his bills, then nearly due, into the 
street, disposing of thenr at. rates whielt seriously 
impaired his credit. 


perfect exemption trouble, 
hand profits, so that if all his customers now 
paid promptly, and surely they could have no further 
excuse, his clear gains for’ the past yeat would sum 
up over two thousand six hundred pounds. 

It was avery smal sum heowed now; bat it-mast 
be met, 

The readev will readily disvover tliat Robert 
Arwold’s ei tuation: was naw very precarious. He hed 
gone on thus far, not recklessly not blindly, for he 
had carefully calculated the consequences of every 
step le’ Had taken to relieve himself from his 
teurporary embarrassmients, Heed, as las beer suit, 
enough due to him to pay all his debts, but that 
depended upon theintegrity or ability of his customers 
to meet their obligatious, He tried, however, not to 
doubt either, and assuming that everything would 
tarn out ag he wished, te eucouraged'a revival of his 
old tastes and habits. Resting in this assurance, he 
made few objectiongto an increase fa his private 
expenses, so long as they were kept wi his 
assumed income, 

He half’ promised'to gratify Belle’s longing desire 
for the horses and ie and her heart, was 
gladdened as she anticigated the hour when slie could 
bow coldly from ler own carriage to these who had 
given. her the cold! shoulder when she had given 
it up. 

‘The approach of thetipt season warned them. that 
achange of residence wae uecessary to healtls aud 
eomfort, and it was determined on, 

The question of place for thesummer was.diseussed 
on several occasions, and much to: Belle’s delight, was 
deeided by her husband. iu favour, of Mewport. He 
had selected that spot because many of his 
associates were going there, and beeaase of the great 
attractions of fishing, of which he was passienatedly 
fond, And he did not now oppose his wife when, she 
renewed her request for the carriage and horses. He 
himself thought i¢ would be a very — season at 
that fashionable place, if he had none, and one must be 
procured, 

But ready money would be required as. well forthase 
necessary expenses, as for those.of his family at 
Newport, and that niust be had. Morethan once he 
hesitated, and pondered in his own mind whether he 
was pursuing the proper course, On the one hand, he 
saw the promise of large profits, aud an income 
which would justify, as he thought, even extravagant 
expenditures. On the other, Le saw, for he had 
experienced, the uncertainty of reiying: upom pay- 
ments due to himself, And yet he had gone go 
far, that retreat was out of the question. He was 
even now involved by his large spring purehases 
(many of which he had disposed of, it will be 


aod be must force himself through sometiow. 
The idea of retrenchment in bis expenses was no 





when he purchased, he was sure he could have ne) 


remembered, at auction forcash, andatgrext losses) |! 


part of his creed now, Everybody (so he argued) 
knew that he had been extending his business, and 
he must keep up appearances to correspond. He 
had met forgotten Belle’s advice of old, “ Maka 
people'think you are rich, and it isjust as good as if 
you were,” and he determined to act upon it. 

His better jadgment-told him he wasdoing wrong, 
but he seemed to have grown reciless and careless. 
He saw that he was on the edge of a vurtes; hesaw 
tinat he was being gradually drawn into # nerrow 
circle, and at each revolution approaching. a. point 
from which a retrograde movement might be 
imgesmibic. But he would wait. a littl while—le 
i watch, and when he found that. he was going 
too fie would turn and retrace his: steps: 

f a momwey must be had, and again resprt was ba? 
te the Geeiters, but he found now that the regular 
tevikers—those who dealt in good commereial bill: 
—eald we longer dis of his bills, for their 
custamers Were too well “posted ap” to tale any. 

mot perfectly current, and of well-estubligied 


be kad hie imereasin - 
aomaeyenny “ap to: meas - : Sel 
Sy inaks vis eiltemmenty 

SN - Mega Jy 
balls be avild iehon beat fe thee lexan s 
of his new broker, amt the aveded sum wus raised, 
but at rates which might weil cause Mix. Smold to. 


plainly enough the rocks whiclr he must be 
dashed eventually, unless his course was changed, 
but he seemed to have lost the power to check or 
control his progress. 

They clesed the“ house, and went, tor Newport, 
where Robert had avgaged apartmeuts at a rate 
which, added to his own and his wife’s personal ex- 
penses, would rapidly extaust- the amount, large us 
it was, which he had obtained, 

It is not necussiry. te dwelt aps the occurrences 
which transpired in that centre of fashion, extra- 
vaganed; aad fotly, but one invident whict wels place 
deserves a mention im these pages, ae it proved in. 
= end potteatou@ ih ity conseqpences to Mir: 

Tn obd.. 


CHAPLIER XVIE. 


Tie had been @¢'the hotel boat four weeks. 
Mrs. Arnold had attracted general atrentiva by tlie 
megnificenc’ dud’ number of ber dresses ; and, Mr. 
Arnold bad, as wasthe, caso. tlirée seasons, before af 
Brighton, earned very fairly the title of « liberal, 
witole-soufed fellow. His horses aud carriage were 
aduired ‘by all; the parties which he Up were 
pronounced delightful, and he was vated.one of tite 
lions of the place, 

Ouse day, as he was dashing past tle hoteb with hie 
spirited horses, lie attracted the attention ef a.couple 
of gentlemen, who were seated upon the piazea, 
enjoying their after dinuer, rps 

“Well, I’ decfare;” exclaimed one of them, rising 
sed@euly from His chair, and straisting hia, eyes after 
thé retreating vehicle, “that is an elegant carriage 
aud horses, I wonder whose it is.” 

“I can settle your wonder very easily,” said his 
companion, who was no other than Mr. Honderson, 
his quondanr special partner. ‘‘I ought ta know 
bim. Lsawhim at Brighton two seasons ago, and 
he-cat just such adesit there. At that time, he war 
the most extravagsnt man im the piace,” 

“ You know hiw then?” 

“I think I doto some purpose, Why I had five 
thousand pounds as special partner in a@ firm with 
Which he was connected, and I got so frightened 
whew I found out be was living so fast, I was glad te 
get out of it’’ 

“Welly he does seom to go rutlier fast, from witat. 
E have noticed, and I huve only been here a day or 
two. He'll have a pretty bill to pay. Why, fis 
wioe bill will cost. hitn more im @ week tham my 
| whole expenses for my family. 1 hope he has plows 
'ot money,” 

“I know that be spends plenty: He drew over 
| three thougand six hondred pounds from our’ concerir 
in two years, and sooner than let him go on avy 
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longer, we were'giad to tlirow in twobundred thathe 
had overdrawn, and thought we lad made a good 
bargeim'in getting’ rid efvhim as: we did. Why, that 
ig Robert Avnold;.he enty commenced on his: owa 
poek in Bebrnary, # year ago; and I' declare I can’t 
see how he affords to live asihe does. L know I can't 
doit, and Ldon’t think leenm measure: purses wilh 


“Yow don’t mean Robert Arnold of, No.—~ 
Liberty Street ?”’ 

“I don’t mean anybody else,” 

A long whew was the only reply, and.the gentle- 
man who had jast received this information, excusing 
himself for a moment, abcuptly loft, but returned in 
a few minutes, without giving any intimation of the 
purpose which had called bim away, 

“Do you know, Mr. Henderson,” he resamed, 
taking his seat, “that not'e month ago'T cashed threat 
fellow’s bills at! three percent. for five’ hundred! 

mds,’” 

“Weill 1 wisk-you joyof your bargaiu.” 

«Oh, I'shun’t lose. soemueli-as: you thivk for,” said 
the gentleman, with alow: . 

“|’drather you hold it than \myself.”” 

“] shan’thold.it # very long time,” 

“© You'll have @ nice) time, im selling, t—Il am, glad 
I sin’t your broker.” 

“} have just: telegraphed to, my pactner to,sell it. 
atany rate. Half a loaf i# better than.no bread,’* 

“There are some I am afraid who won’t.get helfia 
loaf one of these days, and who can’t afford it as. well 
as you can.” 

“T shouldn’t, wonder at all if it’s my money he’s 
using up-so fast here,” 

“ How on earth did’ you come to get hold of it 2” 

“Why, I thought, of comrse; that his uncle, George 
Arnold, was behind him.’” 

“ Yes, and'so- he is—he is far behind him, F don’t 
think he’ll ever catch up with him. George Arnold 
would no’ more back that young’ spendthrift than I 
would, No, uo, ) know George: Arnold tor well for 
that,. Lknowhe let him have one thousand to begin 
with, but that ison)y a.dropim the bucket, if he goes 
on much longer as: he does;nowm,?’ 

“Bus how on, earth. docs he. manage to cut euch. 


figure? He dees s good. business, I) hear, and is. 


called an active, entenprising go-abead fellow,” 

“Yes,” replied Mr, Henderson, with, s. low;, quiet 
laugh, “he does a. smashing business.” 

* But-how te deuce can he.live se—he must bave 
some money—where does he get it ?”” 

* Prom you, my friend, aud some, others who have 
castied bis bills at three per cent, Why, man, I have 
had’ them offered to me tiare’and time again, bat I 
wouldn’t touch them, 


(To be Continued:), 


THE EMPEROR OF RUS&LA. 
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Trsivoluntary abdication: of the roler of a great 
sountry is an event of extremely rave occurrence i 
fue world’s history:. Ast on #é of office- 
holders,,“* Few die and nané resign,” ant thrones 
have been ueually vacated-only ‘by, the. death of the 
occupants or their removal by-revolotionary. violence. 
Yet the ocean-ceble brings.us the.astounding, report 
that: the Ozar Alexander IT,, Emperor of all the 
Russias, has resolved to divest himself of » power 
greater than that wielded by any other potentate, 
fearing vo face,the oes complexities. of, tle Eastern 
question, that oversh 
Russian state-craft, and’ that mext summer he will 
transferall his powers to bis son, as Regent of the 
Empire. Let/us sketch tthe prominent features of his 
career, 

He, Alexander; was° bern Apyil 29th, 1919; His 
fathen, Nicholas, wae thew ouly grandiduke, and 
Was separated fron: tlie) tlirone by the: life of lie 
elder brother the:grand-dake Constantine. Biiucated 
at first by his mother, Alexandra Feodvovna;. sister 
of William IV., King of Prussia, he! had for: bis: first 
tutor Genesal Moerder, off German.origin and Pro- 
t.stant faith. His, education was, completed by the, 
poet Joukowski, who belonged te. the romantic 
school of the old. Russian party. But his most zealous: 
master was his father Nicholas, wha laboured, to, 
train him for empire in his own way, and taught him. 
the manual of arms with the zeal and noughuess of 
a corporal, 

On the 4th of May, 1834, tlien sixteen years 
old, te was declared legally of age, Commander of 
the Lancers of the Guard, Hetman of the Cossacks, 
irs’ aide-de-camp to the emperor, He could! not 
endure: tlie life: of manweavres, reviews, and mil- 
‘avy patades which Nici olasimposed ou tliv princes, 
aud even the princesses of the fumperdad house, His: 





healtit wasr giving way, and he was ordeved to Gor- 
waby towecuperate. His tour was.ene holiday; and} 


Owing, preaccupation of all’ 





atithe court of Hesse Darmstadé,, ho felllia love. mith 
te Princess Maria, dkaghter of. the, granddduke, 
Lonis II., whom he married in 1841. Since Janmwaxy 
Lith, 1826, be-had{bornethe title of Clancellor of the 
University of Finland. After his magxiage.he ap- 
plied: himseif to. winning the love, of the Ping, to 
bring, then over to Russia, and succeeded. in killing, 
their spivit.of independence. He founded. a.pro- 
fessorship of. Finniah, literature and language, and 
paid, the exgenses of exploving expeditions under- 
taken by tearned, Fing, such as Cynoous, Wallin and 
Casiren. 

He had also; since the death of the Grand Dike: 
Michael Pauloirtsch, tlie superintendence’ of the 
military schools of the empite, and) won the-praises! 
of Nicholas, wite thanked him for “educating yout: 
in’ the true Bussiam spirit.” Im 1850 be visited 
Souther Russia; Nicolaieff, Sebastopol; Erwan and 
Dervent; and behaved so well im a skiomish with the 
Circassians under the eyes of General Wcrantzoff 
that the latter asked: and obtaiued fon him: the order 
of St. George. It is said that he was opposed to the 
poliey of lia father whie brought on. the Crimean 
war, 

Qn the-death. of his father, Mareb -2nd;1855, he 
inherited a state off affairs. which he had had nohand 
in, creating, but) continued the strife with firmness 
while preparing for peace. 

“I swear,” he said, on his accession to,the tlirone, 
‘to remain true to all father’s sentiments, and to 
persevere in the line oF political principles which 
served him as arule,’” 

He. repeated this’ déeclaration in a manifesto ad- 
dsessed to the whole Russian empire, wiiich was at 
once a satisfaction given to the war’ party and # sort 
of homage to the old Muscovite sentiment; but, 
while remaining faithful to his family: traditions, 
Alexander seemed, according to the words ef Na+ 
poleow III., ‘ animated by a sincere desire tu:remove 
the causes whielx bad preduced the eenfict.” When, 
in the eyes of the Russians, the capture af Kars, had 
partially compensated far the loss of Sebastopol, he 
accepted: tue conditions of peace, sent his, pleniyoten- 
tiaries to Paris, and, deglared that. he wished. to de. 
vote the, whole; activity of his.governmant, to. the in- 
| ternal affairs of the empire. 
| Qn his, first acorssign: to the throne he had. retained 
ithe ministers of Nicholas, but after the concluaion. 
vaf peace he accepted, the, resignation of Conct 
|Nesselroda and substituted’ Prince Gortsclakoff. 
He made many jourueys, aud discovering many, in- 
stances of official corruption, punished the offenderg 
‘severely, well Knowiig that empires as weil as free 
states fall by official corruption.‘ Alexandén imtro- 
iduced' many reiormsinto the schools and universities. 
| Nicholas had devided in 1849, that all the professors: 
jofthe Alexauder Lyceum: and ‘the St; Petersburgh 
|\Law School should be: selected from the. higter 
officers: of the army.. Alexander issned a tatally op— 
posite decree on the, 26ta of Reluwary, 1856) 
| “I desire,’’ he said, “ that, hengeferth they should 
‘not, be, assigned. to) duties, of this, kind, ia, eer vivil es- 
itablishments.”’ 

His.repetation for: mildness.and. moderation, gave 
some hopes.to. Poland. A. ukase ef May 27, 1836,, 
‘authorised the return. of the emigrants, of 1830 and 
1831, but, this ery limited amnesty only applied to 
those who testified their repentance, and did not re. 
‘store their confiscated property. With a gentler ex- 
terior, Alexander was no less attaehed to the principle 
of unity than hisfather: 

* Above alf,’’ He suit! “no dreams. I stall know 
how to hold those who continue to cherish ilfusions: 
tortheir duty: ‘Pinlend/and Polond are as dear to 
me: a@.all'the ottier* previtiees. of the empire; but for 
the good of the Pules: themselves: they mest remaiitt 
united:te the great: family of tie Russian Emperor: 
I love better to reward than to punish, but, if neeess 
sary; Iocan and will, be severe.’’ 

He made many concessians:to the: Polas,, but their 
rebellion im 1862:.was severely, punished. . ‘I'he, great 
event of his: reigu: was the emancipation ef'the serfs 
throughout the empire in; 1861. hile Alexander, 
by his military operations and victories, , became: a. 
formidable neighbour and rival to England in. the 
East, and extended his empire in Asia, he ceded 
Russian possessions in America to the, United States 
in 1867. 

Alexander twice narrowly escaped assassination. 
Dimitre Koarakosow fired’ » pistol’ at him ou April 
16, 1866. The peasant, Romissaroff, who tumed 
aside the weapon, was made a noble with great cere- 
mony. 

While atteuding a review at Longcliwmps, 
Paris, in 1867, during tha: Grand Dxposition, sitring 
beside: Napoleon im anopen carriage, Berezewski, w 
worthless and dissipated Pole, discharged a pistob at 
him. 

Raimband,,an eqnarry of the French emperor, saw 
the weapou levelled and yave his house the spur: The 





bullet passed through tie: horse’s nostril, aud bath 
empenors were sparrered with. blood. ; 

Qu- bis trink tke assassin; was most ably aud fn- 
geniously, defended, by Monsieur Berryer, the great 
legitimise. lawyer, who: succeeded in obiaining’ a 
decluyation of extenuating circnmstances’ from the 
jury, so that the punishment was imprisonment for 
lite at bard labour instead of the guillotise. 

I saw the Emperor Alexander as he was leaving 
Parisina special wain. Napoleon was with him till 
thedoor of the car was lacked, aud he looked as if 
heavy. load. had, been: lifted irom his shoulders. Te 
even rupbed his hands. and laughed—a rare thing for 
the iimpenial sphiux— and is said to have remarked to, 
one of the bystanders » 

“ Vmglad-he’s gona;.for it isone thing to have, an 
emperon far & guest and another ta have him div on 
your, hands.’ jy. A. D. 
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Game birds abound in some parts of Turkey, and 
Bre equally, searoe, in athera, bag. wild-fowl, from 
being so rarely shot or captured, are met witir in great 
numbers wherever there is marsh and water. ‘lhey 
are, however, preyed upon by the rapaces, which 
also, from not being destroyed, from the great 
amount of, land aud moustain, lef. uncultivated agd 
from the bodies of animals not.beiug buried, are also: 
very unmerous,. A love shepherd is to, be seen, tend-. 
iug.@ flock of sheep, struck with an epidemic—the, 
dead, lying about among the living—and vultures 
feeding: on the carcases till they were so gorged that, 
they could have been kicked with,the foot without, 
taking wing. 

Every traveller is, familiar with the scone presented 
by a dead liorse, mule, or camel by tlie wayside, and 
in some towns—as at Antioch—they act as sea- 
vengers‘and dwelf'on the houses or in the court- 
yards. 

At Mosul, in the evening, when the’ bats take wing, 
a hostiof hawks start from amoung the ruins around 
io pursuitof them, and the sweaps.iof the binds of 
prey and the dodging of the poor bate, remind. the 
observer: of small birds catebing butteriiies, 

Among the vultures (“Ak baba” of the, Turkg 
and ‘‘gypa’’ of the Greeks), the moat common ave 
the Vultus percnopterua (“rekmi’’ of the Arabs),. 
which dwells in towns, and the great valbure—the 
aasgeyer or lammergeyer ef the Germans—and more 
to the south, the Griffon vulture. 

Of the eagle tribe, the Imperial eagle (Aquila 
heliaca) and goldén eagle, (Kara-kush ’” of tlie ‘l'urks,, 
** aetos’”’ of the Greeks), as also tle osprey are met 
with. The former eagle, jet’ black, with pure white 
shoulders and white undertail, is'a splendid bird’ and 
deserves his imperial title, 

Among the faleons’‘we have F! serpentarius (the 
‘*Zmuar’” of the: Slaves; F. gentilis—* jaylauk’” of 
the Turks, “gherakine”’ of the Greeks; and the: 
“ shebin ’* of the Arabs); the spacrow-hawk, the 
keatreal (P. tinnuacnias of Linn.) ken harrier and 
mars haerier, The peregrine falcon is not. anc- 
ceeded by the eastern lanner, except in the extrema 
south, where the little, keswel, ‘Tinaauculus con- 
chris, is also met with. Auother kestwel (Tinnun- 
culus alaudarius), builds his nesteven,ia the Haram 
at, Jerusalem, 

Of buzzards,,we have the eommon species, as: algo 
the honey buzzard; the red-tailed buzzard, a4 rare 
and magnificentspecies, is met with in the,bill country 
of Judah. Mr, Tristram’s party also shot the short- 
toed’ eagle (C)rcaetos gallicus), in Syria. The hobby 
(Hypotriorciis'subbutes), and the beaatifal Eveonora 
falcon (Foleo Eleonora), were also met with on the 
Barada, 

‘le more’ wealthy Ottentalg bring’ up hawks for 
the ewase, and it iv no uncommon thing to meet them 
out riding with a bird on their wrists in search of 
quailsand:partridges. ‘The natives enumerate seven 
different. kinds of varieties of hawks as employed in 
hawking. 

The most common kites are F. milvus and FP. 
melanops, the ‘ mauromati’’ of the Greeks, as also, 
no doubt, there are the red-kite in Jadea and other 
speeies not. yet determined over such @ ¥ast. exten: 
of country with such 4 vanying climate. 

Qwis are more common than in Europe,, and lonely 
caves and ruins ars indeed seldom without owlg 
bats, and other tenants, of. nocturnal, habits, bot! 
feathered and four-footed. Among the most common 
owls are, the common barn-owl, the snowy-ow!, 
** wedji konohou ” of the Turks, and “aigolios” o: 
the Greeks (Strix myctea of tiie older nomenclators), 
and the eagle owl (Otusascalaphus), “* boomi ” of th 
Avabe, ‘‘ bayghush’’ of the Turks, and “ kububnain ”’ 
of the Greeks, ‘The fish-eating owl (Ketupa Ceylon- 
ensis)isvalse met with in Syria, 

_ There seem to be different species of little owls iu 
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Syria, called by the natives very appropriately 
“‘boomah.”” Mr. Tristram describes one species as 
hiding in the rocks or hollow olive-trees during the 
day, as emerging from its roost before dark, and 
commencing its monotonous ‘‘ boomah” before any 
of the large owls deem it prudent to put in an ap- 
pearance, 

But there is also a little owl which sits all day lone 
with its syes closed on the monumental stones of 
cemetries, especially near Antioch. This bird is, 
from its peculiar habits, its dignified aspect, and its 
taking up its abode among the dead, looked upon as 
sacred ; and hence it seldom attempts to fly away at 
the approach of a stranger. This would rather ap- 
pear to be the “kos” of the Hebrews, the “ maka” 
of Arab authors, and the original of the bird of 
Minerva, than the first described—if they are not the 
same—as Athene meridionalis. We leave this to 
futare ornithological explorers to determine. Mr. 
Tristram says the great horned owl of Syria is the 
same as that of Egypt, Bubo ascaphalus, and the 
scops-eared owl is the Scope aldrovandi. 





EXILED FROM HOME. 


————— 


CHAPTER LX. 


THAT was a tragic scene in the lonely dungeon— 
the rescued captive with eyes upraised to Heaven, 
the lantern light falling upon his working features— 
the group around him overcome with joy—surprise ; 
a hundred emotions all too great for utterance— 
Pietro writhing in the torture of baffled villany—and 
the shadows and the black walls shutting them all 
in, like the frame to a picture. 

Miss Norreys retreated unseen to the rear of the 
group. 

The butler, Morris, fell on his knees, sobbing 
aloud. 

“Lord Darkwood! My dear, dear master!” he 
cried. “Oh, my dear lord, we all believed you dead ! 
Oh! this is is a happy day for Dunholm! Welcome, 
welcome, dear master !” 

He kissed the hand of the marquis, who trembled 
like a leaf. 

“Lord Darkwood !” cried Mr. Sutton, bounding fur- 
ward. “Oh, my dear lord “ 

Words failed him. 

Like Morris, he sobbed aloud. 

And Lord Darkwood stooped and folded his arms 
around him in an answering emotion, and a gladness 
that could only find vent in tears. 

Presently the marquis recovered himself. He 
raised his head, and his gaze fell upon the writhing 
Pietro. 

“ Where is his master?” he asked. 

“ Captain Tollish is in the library, my lord,” ex- 
claimed the butler. 

“TI know a speedy route to the library. Come 
with me, all of you. Let us find the villain before 
he takes the alarm. But wait! I have a fellow- 
prisoner.” 

“ Here she is, my lord,” said the viscount. “We 
have just rescued her.” 

The marquis drew near, and gazed upon the 
piteous little face, so tender and lovely in its pallor, 
and his countenance kindled with emotion. 

“We have been fellow-sufferers, young lady,” 
he said, gently. “Let us thank Heaven, who has 
delivered us, and these dear friends who have been 
sent to our relief! Butcome. Let us find Captain 
Tollish.” 

They retraced their steps to the upper portion of 
the ruins, and the marquis conducted them along a 
passage, pausing at last before what seemed a blank 
wall. 

He felt tremulously about its surface, and a 
spring clicked suddenly, and a door flew inward, and 
the group stood ia an aperture in the walls of the 
library. 

The room was lighted Oaptain Tollish sat there 
with bowed head. 

He had not heard the secret door open. But 
now, as though some subtle instinct warned him 
of alien presence, he looked up, and beheld—his 
rival! 

He glared at him as if slowly turning to stone, 
unable to credit the evidence of his senses. 

Lord Darkword stepped out into the library. 

Captain Tollish gave a great gasp, and put his hand 
to his forehead. 

“ Fabian Tollish,” said the marquis, sternly, “ your 
day is over! I have suffered a long imprisonment at 
your hands, but I am at last free. And now comes 
the hour of my vengeance."” 











Captain Tollish rose up, his fat face growing pur- 
ple, his eyes protruding, his mouth moving in- 
audibly. 

Then he reeled and fell forward, stricken with a 
fatal apoplexy. 

Pietro gave one look at his master, and then, 
wrenching himself from the hands that held him, he 
bounded to Captain Tollish’s side, and seized a pistol 
from the inuer pocket of his master’s coat. 

“ He is dead!” said the Maltese. “ The shock of 
finding Lord Darkwood alive has killed him. He 
believed the marquis dead and buried. We carried 
his lordship below after the capitano supposed he 
had killed him, and my master left me to bury him. 
But his lordship revived, and I thought to keep him 
captive, and sell the secret some day to my master. 
My chance is gone. My game is up. I haye lost 
the marquis, the girl,and all. Yet one thing remains. 
My Lord, will you give me freedom—let me go. un- 
harmed—if I will give you Constance Markham’s 
child ?” 

“ What!” cried the marquis. ‘The child is dead. 
Dog——” 

“Stay!” said Piotro. “Refuse, and I shall kill 
myself with this pistol, and so baulk you of any 
vengeance upon me. Promise, and I will give you 
Constance Markham’s child.” 

“Tf the child lives, I promise.” 

“The mother is dead,” said Pietro, “but there is 
her child,” and he pointed at Gwen. “ Her child and 
yours, my lord. Miss Winter, I told you that I 
could restore you to your heritage. You are the Lady 
Gwendoline Charteris, the lawful daughter and 
heiress of Lord Darkwood!” 

There was no lying in the voice and manner of the 
Maltese. 

The marquis turned to the girl, took her face 
between his hands, and kissed it solemnly, with a 
tenderness that went to her soul. 

“Tt was because she was your child that I perse- 
cuted her,” said the valet. “I meant to marry her 
and present her'claims as your heiress, nnd become 
master of Dunholm Castle. It was a lofty ambition, 
but it o’erleaped itself. Prove what I have said, my 
lord; you'll find it truth. This girl is your own 
daughter.” 

“ We will investigate Pietro’s statements, my lord,” 
cried Mr. Sutton. ‘“ Pray Heaven it may be proved 
true! We owe our present happiness to Miss 
Norreys. It is to her, my lord, you owe your rescue. 
Let me present you.” F 

He looked around, but Miss Norreys had disap- 
peared. 

When she had gone no one had noticed. 

She had slipped out some minutes before with her 
faithful Aga, and was at that moment in the waggon- 
ette, speeding towards Beechmont. 

Mr. Barsby hastened after hor. 

The others remained at Dunholm Castle until morn- 
ing. 

Gwen told the story of her life, and little doubt 
was entertained of the truth of Pietro’s story. 

The next morning the joy-bells of Dunholm 
rung for hours a merry peal of welcome and thanks- 
giving. 

The body of Captain Tollish was removed to 
the village inn, and the retainers and dependants 
of the marquis heléhigh holiday in the castle 
grounds, 

It was not till afternoon that Lord Darkwood was 
able to visit Beechmont, and thank Miss Norreys for 
her unaccountable interest in his fate, which had led 
to his discovery and restoration to freedom and his 
rights. 

He drove over in a barouche, attended by Gwen, 
Lord Chilton, and Mr. Sutton. 

They were ushered into the drawing-room. After 
a little delay, which implied hesitation, Miss Norreys, 
suptuously attired, entered the room. Gwen flew 
to her arms. 

Lord Darkwood stood up, and stared at her with 
singular agitation. 

His hair and beard had been trimmed since she had 
seen him, and he looked handsome and noble, and 
years younger than in the morning. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I am come to offer you my 
thanks s 

“ No thanks are needed,” said the heiress, coldly. 
“ My lord, I have but carried to its fulfilment a vow 
I made years ago to be revenged upon two scoundrels. 





One lies dead in Dunholm village. The other is 
here.” 
“ Madam——” 


“ Let me tell you the story,” said the lady, rapidly, 
not noticing that the door had opened and a stranger 





—grim old Squire Markham—stood upon the thres- 
hold, surveying the scene and regarding her with 
dilating eyes. “ Eighteen years ago, you and your 
cousin were introduced to, an English girl, in the 
house of an English friend in Germany. You both 
professed to love her. She refused Captain Tollish. 
She accepted you, my lord. She was a wayward 
girl, the spoiled darling of a father’s heart. You 
professed fear of your stern old father, you persuaded 
the girl to marry you, and secretly. Is not this 
so?” 

“Tt is, bat-——” 

“The girl loved you. She know that her doting 
old father had a weakness for titles.and rank. She 
believed that he would be pleased with her marriage, 
when it should be declared. She thought of hin— 
yes, even in her passion and wilfulness she thought 
of him !” cried Miss Norreys, vehemently. “‘ And she 
did not mean to wound him. She consented to the 
marriage. You, my lord, made Captain Tollish your 
confidant, not knowing that he had been the lover of 
this girl, and you solicited his services in bringing 
about the marriage. You commissioned him to pro- 
cure an English minister and a license. He did both. 
One evening when the family had gone out, and this 
girl was left alone in hér friends’ house, you came 
with the minister, your cousin, and the license, and 
you and she. were married!” 

“ Madam ” cried his lordship, in a voice of 
agony. 

She continued, not heeding him: 

“ After the marriage, you persuaded her to go away 
with you. You took her to Italy, and stayed there 
with her for months. She grieved to see her father. 
Conscience stung her cruelly, She cried for her 
dear father, who must believe ill things of her. And 
at last, my lord, her tears and entreaties induced you 
to consent to see your father and acknowledge your 
marriage to the world. You brought your young 
wife to England. You established her in lodgings 
at the West End. You were known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Charteris. Weeks and months passed. Your wife 
pined to see her dear old father’s face. Often her 
pillow was wet with her tears. You had been mar- 
ried nearly a year when the end came.” 

Lord Darkwood uttered an imploring cry. 

She still paid no heed to him, saying rapidly ; 

“You went out one day to see your father and im- 
plore his forgiveness, and his recognition of your 
wife. In” your absence a carriage drove up to the 
door, and two gentlemen alighted. One of these 
was Captain Tollish. . The other was a gray-haired, 
aristocratic man, your father. They asked for Mrs. 
Charteris, and were shown up to her room. Then 
Lord Darkwood introduced himself, and said that he 
had come to put an end to his son’s disreputable 
connection with a shameless woman. Your wife 
cried out that she was married, and your father 
sneered at her. ‘Do the heirs of a marquisate wed 
with the daughters of Yorkshire squires ?’ he asked. 
In an agony she showed her marriage certificate. 

“* What of that?’ ‘cried Captain Tollish, with the 
sneer of a demon. ‘It was I who procured the 
license and the minister. You remember, madam, 
that I proffered you an honourable marriage, but you 
rejected me. I vowed to be revenged upon you. 
Well, I have had my revenge.” 

“Ths girl tured sick and giddy. What could he 
mean? And then he told her that he had never in- 
tended that she should become the wife of his cousin, 
and that the minister he had procured was no minister, 
but an actor of low character, who had been hired 
for the purpose ! 

“ The girl refused to believe it. She raved likes 
mad creature. Was it for this she had given up her 
dear old father? She dared Captain Tollish to the 
proof. He showed her a letter from the actor who 
had performed the mock ceremony. He gave her 
further proofs, The old marquis joined in and told 
her that she was no wife, that she was a lost creature, 
and that her husband had learned the truth and de- 
serted her. Her husband—for was he not that in 
Heaven's sight—had tired of his lower born young 
wife, and had taken advantage of the flaw in the 
marriage, and yielded to his father's persuasions and 
given her up! 

“ They proved it to her! And then, I think, sho 
went mad! She plucked the wedding-ring from her 
finger and flung it in the old lord’s face! She seized 
a bonnet and shawl from a sofa, threw them upon 
her, and dashed from the house! And Captain Tol- 
lish’s sneering laugh rang out after her as she flew in 
a frenzy out into the street. 

“T cannot tell you all that happened next,” said 
Miss Norreys, wearily. “The girl was mad. Her 
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lover had been false to her. He had given her up, 
when every principle of honour and decency would 
have compelled him to offer her an immediate marri- 
age. He had abandoned her! Her brain was on fire! 
Her one thought was now of her dear old father, of 
her home, of her old chamber with its outlook on the 
moors. To see her father’s face again—and die! 
That was her prayer. 

“She wandered through country roads and lanes, 
thinking always of her father. Sometimes she 
caught a ride with some goud farmer. No one ever 
insulted her. Her madness protected her! On—on 
—to the northward! Always with the thought of 
he father in her heart, the dear old father, who, if 
all the world should forsake her, would still cling to 
her, still love her!” 

Squire Markham, just within the door, gavea 
frenzied groan. No one heeded him, Every eye 
was fixed upon that pale, olive face, lit up by glow- 
ing orbs like suns. 

“ Did the girl reach her home ?” said Miss Norreys, 
falteringly. “There was a storm—a waste like her 
native moors—the old house! It was, perhaps, a 
dream. 

“The father met her at the door with a curse. 
But her old nurse received her and cared for her. 
Under the roof beneath which she had woke to life 
her child was born. 

“ Then came the agony, the shame, and, mingled 
with it, the lingering madness. She felt no love for 
the child of the man who had abandoned her. But 
she felt sorry for it. 

“She was hopeless—utterly hopeless. Why had 
she not died? But strength came back to her body, 
and she must live. There was no escape for her— 
none! 

“One night she heard the old nurse pleading with 
her father to forgive her. And hecursedher! He 
cursed his only child, and said she must begone from 
his house. 

“She was left alone. Her madness came upon 
her more fiercely. She stole out into the night, the 
storm, the darkness. She wandered on the moor. 
She staggered ; she fell. 

“ And so she died. My lord, you were freed from 
her. On the wild Yorkshire wastes the girl you 
fancied for a twelvemonth was your wife, and whom 
you then discarded, died! 

“T swore, when I heard the terrible story, to 
avenge-her. Havel not done it? Captain Toliish 
is stripped of his possessions, and Heaven has 
punished him with death. 

“ Have I not revenged that girl upon you. my lord ? 
T have given you back your title, wealth, home, every- 
thing. I have heaped coals of fire upon your head. 
My task is done. ; 

“I leave Beechmont this very night. Go home, 
my lord, and think of the girl you destroyed, and 
who is dead !” 

She moved towards the door. 

Lord Darkwood, with ashen face and wild eyes, 
ran after her. 

Bhe halted. 

Then, opening wide his eyes, he called to her in a 
Voice of agony: . 

“ Listen to me!” 

She shook her head, and essayed to move on. 

“ Listen to my defence !” 

She looked at him with eyes of fire, black now 
with a strange, red gleam in them, and he retreated 
a step, and cried again, in a voice strained with an- 
guish, and wild with incredulity ;: 

“ Constance !”” 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Miss Norkeys retreated before Lord Darkwood’s 
outstretched arms, eyeing him with a haughty 
disdain, under which lay a great and awful agita- 
tion. 

“ Stand back!” she cried. “TI am Sicily Norreys. 
Constance Markham is dead !” 

“QOonstance! My wife! my wife!” 

“You are mistaken, sir. You had no wife.” 

“To see her here before my eyes, and yet so far 
off!” groaned his lordship. ‘Constance, hear me. 
We were legally married, They told me the same 
lying tale they told to you. My father believed it. 
Captain Tollish adhered to it, so that even I was 
staggered. When I heard his story I hurried back 
to our lodgings. My father and Captain Tollish had 
just departed, and you, were gone, I searched 
fer you. I hurried to Yorkshire. You had not been 
there, and I would not betray our secret until I 
found you. I hastened back to London, and my 








father told me that you had been found drowned in 
the Thames. He had had the body buried. There 
had been a body found, identified as yours, and 
buried. I thought you had destroyed yourself. I 
remembered your spirit and your pride, Constance, 
and I believed that you would not survive dis- 
honour.” 

“Do not call me Constance,” said the heiress, 
haughtily, “ else I will not listen to you. I am Miss 
Norreys.” 

Lord Darkwood’s features contracted with an ex- 
pression of despair. 

“Believing her dead, tortured, agonised, I left 
London. I determined to prove Oaptain Tollish’s 
statements. I went to Berlin. I found the English 
actor still there. The man confessed to me that 
Captain Tollish had employed him to personate a 
clergyman, and that Captain Tollish had paid him a 
liberal sum for the wicked imposture. He had in- 
tended to keep his agreement, but at the last his 
courage had failed, and he had feared to commit a 
felony. He had, therefore, at the last moment, em- 
ployed a clergyman of the Church of England to 
perform the ceremony, The marriage was true and 
lawful. Constance Markham was my lawful wife!” 

A strange, sobbing cry came from Squire Mark- 
ham, who still stood upon the threshold unheeded. 

“T returned to England with proofs of the mar- 
riage. I was too late. My wife I believed dead. 
I heard that Squire Markham had left England. I 
found it hard to forgive my father, who had been an 
instrument in the hands of Captain Tollish, with 
whom he had @ deadly quarrel after my return, for- 
bidding him his house and presence. I quarrelled 
with Tollish also. I could have killed him. He 
had destroyed my life, my happiness, my wife !” 

His lordship looked at Miss Norreys imploringly. 
Her expression wavered. 

She looked uncertain, moved to the depths of her 
soul. 

“ Last night I found my child,” said Lord Dark- 
wood. “ Gwendoline, my daughter, come to me.” 

Gwen quitted her lover, and walked to the mar- 
quis’s side. 

“ Gwendoline, plead for me,” said the noble lord, 
entreatingly, his gaze not swerving from Miss Nor- 
reys’ face. “I was to blame for the fatal weakness 
of concealing our marriage. But have I not been 
awfully punished for that weakness? Constance, 
forgive me. I love you more than I did years ago. 
You are my life, my soul. Oonstance, wife, take us 
—your husband and your child! Cometo us, my 
wife !” ; 

Gwendoline took the marquis’s hand and drew him 
to Miss Norreys. 

The heiress’s face softened into an ineffable beauty, 
sweetness, and tenderness. 

Her eyes were irradiated with a love that struggled 
through all the bitterness, and darkuess, and misery 
of years, that had underlain her passionate sense of 
wrong and revenge, and still survived, deathless, 
unalterable, the great principle of her being. 

She moved towards him. 

He released Gwen, and took her in his arms—his 
wife! 

And still Squire Markham stared at the heiress, 
his features working, his breath coming in gasping 
sobs. 

The marquis, forgetful of the wondering eyes upon 
that most sacred meeting, rained kisses and tears upon 
Miss Norreys’ face, and thanked Heaven for its great 
goodness to them both. 

Then he drew Gwen also to his embrace. There 
was @ profound silence for many minutes, broken 
only by those low sobs. 

Miss Norreys—Miss Norreys no longer—was the 
first to recover herself. 

She gently disengaged herself from his cliaging 
arms. But still his arm enfolded her, and his proud 
eyes looked love and tenderness upon her, as she 


said: 

“Lord Chilton, Mr. Sutton, friends, there is some 
explanation due you. I am that Constance Markham 
who was supposed to have perished on the Yorkshire 
moors seventeen years ago 4 

“ Constance Charteris, Marchioness of Darkwood,” 
interposed her husband. 

“ How I escaped death that night upon the Lone 
Moor I do not know,” said Lady Darkwvod. “I was 
picked up by some belated farmer who crossed the 
moor that night, and who took me to his home near 
Staley Bridge. 

“IT was very ill from exposure, and he sent me to 
a hospital in Manchester, where for weeks I was nigh 
unto death, 








“When I recovered from my derangement, it was 
long before I could ask the question that was upper- 
most in my mind. 

“ After I was transferred to the convalescent ward, 
Iasked my new nurse for my baby. She knew of 
no baby. She made inquiry, and told me that my 
child was dead. 

“ My visit to Lonemoor seemed to me the merest 
vagary of a dream, and yet my father’s curse hung 
upon me like a living terror. I could not go home. 
What was I to do? 

“IT had been known by a very ordinary name in 
the hospital. They had not known my real name, 
and they conferred upon me the name of Mary 
Smith. 

“T was discharged from the hospital, but one of 
the doctors, who had interested himself in me, 
offered to procure me a situation as child’s nurse in 
a family going to India. 

“T had relatives out there. I was eager to get 
away from England. I accepted the proffered situa- 
tion, and went to India. 

“There I found my mother’s brother, General 
Norreys. I told him of my disgrace, my father’s 
curse, which, although [ thought it a dream, seemed 
ye: so terribly real, and he and his wife pitied me, 
and took me to their hearts. 

“They had recently lost their only child, my 
cousin Sicily. They gave me her name, and adopted 
me as their daughter. 

“ They procured masters for me, and I remained 
in the school-room another year, having a dread of 
society, and being fond of books. I entered society 
@ year later as their daughter, and was supposed to 
be fresh from my studies, as I was, indeed, and from 
a life time of seclusion. 

“My new mother died. General Norreys, my dear 
second father, died also less than two years ago. 
He wished me to return to England, to make for 
myself a home, and I promised to do so. 

“T came co London. Beechmont was for sale. I 
sent an agent to look at it, and bought it without see- 
ing it, and without knowing that Dunholm Castle 
was so near. 

“The rest you know. I have found rank, posi- 
tion, honour—I have found my husband and my 
child. But one desire remains to me-—to see my dear 
old father yet once more, and implore his forgive- 
ness g 

Squire Markham tottered forward. 

“ Here he is, Constance!” he exclaimed; “ your 
hard old father, who cursed you! Can you forgive 
me ? I can never forgive myself!” 

Constance, with a glad cry, sprang to his arms, 
and they wept together, 

“Gwendoline,” said the old squire, humbly, a 
little later, “‘ can you fofgive your old grandfather? 
I know that I am past forgiveness i 

But Gwen too came to him and kissed him, her 
pure face radiant with joy. 

Upon this scene a servant intruded, 

“ Is Squire Markham here ?” he asked. 

The old squire raised his head. How genial hig 
happy old face had grown! His tears had washed 
out all the grimness and hardness of the past eighteer 
years. 

“Tam here!” he answered. 

“ An old person, who has justarrived from London, 
insisis on seeing you, sir ¥ 

The servant was pushed aside by the “ old person” 
herself, Mrs. Quillet. 

She had, upon recovering from the shock of the 
discovery that the body which had been found upon 
the Lone Moor was not that of her nursling, followed 
her master to London, hoping to see him before his 
departure from England and tell him the astounding 
news. 

She had learned of his departure for Beechmont, 
and had followed him thither. Fearing lest she 
should be denied seeing him; and determined to ap- 
peal to him yet once more in behalf of his daughter, 
who might be alive, she had pushed her way into his 
very presence. 

“ Master,” she said, approaching him. “I must 
see you. I have something of great importance to 
say to you “4 

She stopped, staring at Gwen. 

Could it be that the squire had found his grand- 
daughter, and intended to adopt her? 

“Nurse!” said a soft, low voice at her elbow. 
“ Dear old nurse, have you forgotten me ?” 

Mrs. Quillet faced about. 

“Mrs. Quillet,” said the squire, proudly, “ this 
lady is my daughter, the Marchioness of Dark- 
wood——”” 
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“Miss Constance!™ ‘cried the old nurse, “ My 
lost lamb! oh, my datling! my pet!” 

[he old housekeeper was overwhelmed. There 
was imminent danger that the shock would’ produce 
a second “fit,” but her nursling’s caresses aud em- 
braces warded off the peril. 

When they had all grown calmer, what experi- 
ences they rehearsed, what happiness and infinite 
content possessed them! 

Is there more to tell? 

Shall we describe the joy of the remmited “husband 
and wife, of the olf squire, of the lovers, of every 
member of the group? 

Shall we describe the happy home-going to Dan- 
holm Castle, the grand rejoicings of the tenantry, ‘the 
seven days’ wonder of the county ? 

Nay, it is not necessary. The reader will under- 
stand that which our pen is inadequate to describe. 

But we will state that Captain Tollish's humble 
funeral took place the day after the reunion. i 

So great was the detestation of the villain among 
the Darkwood tenantry that the landlord ofthe ina 
could not be prevailed upon to allow the body to re- 
main longer under his roof, 

He lies in a secluded corner of the churchyard, 
and no one, not even his daughter, mourns ‘hig 
death. 

Miss Tollish, shorn of title and honours, was sent 
to school by Lady Darkwood, but completed her own 
misery six months later by eloping with a strofiing 
player, who abused her shamofully, and of whom she 
stood in mortal terror. 

Six months later! Ah, that brings us to the wed- 
ding of the Lady Gwendoline Charteris and Lord 
Chilton—a grand affair, chronicled in the court 
journals with great descriptive details ! 

And the Orkneys read how the bride was dressed 
and gnashed their teeth in rage that the great prize 
had escaped their brother. 

Mr. Orkney, the bailiff, ‘hnd long since Tost ‘his 
situation at Lonemoor, and was living upon his sav~ 
ings at Penistone, devoting his time to strictures 
upon the conduct of his family, and making’ the life 
of wife and daughters a burden to them. 

We have only to add that Lord Chilton presenteal 
a valuable living to Mr. Myner, and that Mr. anil 
Mrs. Myner bless Lady Chilton every day of their 
lives. 

And the Rev. Mr. Myner “assisted ”the bishop 
and other reverends at the marriage of our hero and 
horoine, an honour which he will ever regard as the 
greatest of his life. 

THE END. 





TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


_ 


Soctasre neighbours are very pleasant. We cer- 
tainly feel that. To see people every day, and to go 
on the same road to church with them for years, and 
never to know thoir names until. we read them in the 
obituary column of our morning paper, althowgh it 
seems hardly to be the Ouristian way. And in the 
country what a blessing is a warm-hearted neighbour, 
ready for a pleasant chat, anxious to oblige and wil- 
ling tobe obliged! But, afterall, there is a possi- 


bility of cariying things to extremes. and of hayinga ' 


neighbour who is so sociable as to become « nuisance. 

‘That sort of thing seldom happens in city, where 
every house is a little fortress, and where a proper 
dreau of thieves is excuse sufficient for belts and 
patent locks. There a servant generally opens the 
door, and if well trained, is quite non-committal. 
She shows the visitorinto the parlour, and promises 
to inquire whether her mistress is at home. The 
caller may look in the cari-basket tosee who called 
last, aud open the family Bible to discover the 
actual age of the eldest apinster of the family, if 
she chooses, but she will scarcely descend into the 
kitchen, or mount the stairs, without special in- 
vitation; aud a city lady may make a distinction 
between a dear friend, to whom she desires to give 
the freedom of her house. and a person whom she 
does not love and who does not love her, 

But in the country, er, rather, ina village, where 
heuses are near together and gossips in their glory, 
where to hold any room sacred fromivtrasion weald 
be to draw down upon dhe head of ‘the «most 


virtuous the blackest susyicions, what housekeever , 


does not, at times, wish that seas rolled wide 
between herself and that awful figure in «a lean 
wrapper znd long sun-bonnet, like a ghost gone 
into colours, that appears, now at the kitchen door, 
now at tre French window of the parlour, now 
even in the remote “sewing-room” upstairs, and 
along pass ges of that widefended coumtry ome? 
Who looks into your pio as you make #t, and 


measures on her nail the length of your stitches. 
Who “takes notes’’ for ‘the purpose of circulating, 
if not “printing” them. 

The neighbour whe devotes ‘her life to béing 
sociable, ,so that while you write ‘a letter you hear 
seme one cackle, “ Don’t mind me; go on jest as 
ef I wasn’t here,” and goo her spectucles glancing 
over your shoulder. 

The neighbour whotobs you of homelike seclusion 
to such a degree that wren you retire you mever 
feel quite sure that she may not 

Part your curtains’ at’ ‘the dead of might, 
To tell you——”’ é 
that the mimister’s wife is going to have four 
flounces on ker black: 

A sotiwble neighbour of that ‘kind is worse ‘than 
any Oclorado ‘beetle. ‘He only cats one's potatoes, 
while she ests up previous moments, and destroys 
domestic privacy. MED. . 
ee 


Tas New Ironcrap “ ALEXANDRA.” — Every 
possible effort is now being made at‘Chatham to get 
the avmour-plated ship“ Alexandra ” ready for sea 
as soon as possible. ‘There are some'700 or 300 ‘men 
employed upon ‘her, and so mrmeh progress has ‘been 
lately ‘made that whe will be able to.go.on her prali- 
‘minary ‘trial in afew: . She.is expocsed de attain 
avery high rate of speed. 





THE DIAMOND ‘BRACELET. 


—_—p~—— 
CHAPTER Il. 


Tre child drew away from ‘him with unsonssious 
haughtiness. 

The lastrays of ‘the setting sun fell upon the trin- 
ket, and the flash of diamondsand thefiame of. rubies 
mingled in one bright dazzle. 

Tne Sepoy, breathing hard, forgetting prudence in , 
his greed and avarice, bent forward and caughé the 
child’s wrist in his fierce grip. 

He loosened the ernament, and it fell into his hand. 

The child tried tofree herself, and uttered a quick, 
shrill scream of terror, 

The Hindoo let go his hold upon her, and‘in “the 


the scene, cxme ‘bounding forward, his ‘tiding-whip 
and stinging ‘blows full wpsn'theSepoy’s divid, coou- 


vulsed visage. 
In -vain'the seoundrel éried te protest that “Jlidétle 


missy’? hed dropped jher bracelet and that he was | 


in the act.of replacing it on .her arm, the captain 
would not listen to him. Sie 

The rain .of blows continued until Captain Elliot 
was nearly exhausted, and the Hindoo’a face was 
scarred and bleeding. 

Then the officer ordered the humiliatetl wretch to 
restore the trinket to the child, and dismissed him’ to 
the outskirts of the camp. 

The fellow slhunk away, with features writhing, anil 
with eyes glaring with <dlemoniac hatred aad vindic- 
‘tiveness. 

“ You bave made an enemy:in that scoundrel, Nu- 
gent,” said Bathurst, gravely, looking after the man 
intently. ‘‘Lamglad that your soldiers are white. 
If they were Sepoys, Topee would raise a mutiny 
among them before morning!”’ 

Captain Elliot heard the story of his child,. ex- 
amined her necklace and bracélet, and bade her re- 
tain them for the present in her own possession, 

‘They belong to yoy,now, Kate,” hesaid, wearily. 
“When you are old enough you shall wear them 
openly.” 

They returned to the centre of the camp. ‘Topee 
kept himself at a distance, and befere bed-time news 
was ‘brought to ‘the captain that the Sepoy had do- 
serted. 

“It is well,” hesaid. ‘We «are well. rid of him.’’ 

As on the previous night, little Kate slept in her 
father’s arms. 

Being restless, somewhat after midnight, he put 
her from him, lest his movements should distarb har 
slumbers. 

Later he slept with strange profoundness. 

When he awakened in the mording his firstglance 
was in quest of his child. 

‘She was not in the tent. He dressed himeelf -bur- 
ri-dly,and went forth to seek her; thinking hersome- 
where within the oump. 

But theayah had not seen her, Bathurst had not 
seen her, nor had the soldiers. 

Strickon with a sudden.derver, the father sped 
back to his tent, followed by his cousin and a group 
ef soldiers. 

And now, for the first time, Captain Elliot noticed 
in the bed where the child had Jain, a peculiar-look- 
ing dagger, with a curved hilt, which was ‘thrust 
through the mattr:ss into’the svil beneath, only the 





‘| taxury, without marring‘its 


gamé moment, Oaptain Hiliott, whe had witmessed } 


“ Topee’s dagger!” cried Bathurst. “He always 
wore itin his belt!” - 

The captain recognised it also, and staggered: bacl:- 
wards, white as death. 

The truth «ame home to him inan awfal shock. 
‘TDopee ‘had stolen the child in the night, and must) be 
by this ‘time far away with, her in, some ,trackless 
jungle, where the hapless father might never pene- 
trate. 

‘Dhe Sepoy’s. vengeance had been deadly and .com- 

ete, 


“Oh, Heaven!” moaned the father, so doubly and 
terribly bereaved. ‘“‘Lost! Lost! Would to 
| Heaven that che had died with ‘her mother !"” 

* * ¥ » * 


Belle Wile, in Cornwall, the sext.of the Haris of 
Tregaron, was one of the loveliest and istateliest 
homes in England. 
| As its name implies, it was “an islond, situated 
{*betereen ‘two forks of the rapid little xiver Tregaron, 
which united afterward, completely cutting off tle 
manor-heuse and ithe home-grounds from the vast 
outhying Tre estate. ra 
4 Zhe island comprised seme forty acres of land, 
laid out in balustraded terraces, exquisite gardens, 
groves, and shubberies, shaded lawns, and the other 
delightful accessoriés to a luxurious home, and in the 
centre of them all stood the proud and stately castle, 
a vast pile, venerable afd | » yet in perfect ‘pre- 
servation, and skilfully adapted to modern itleas of 
storic gvandeur. 
| ‘Two marble bridges, of a single arch each, spaoned 
the Dregaron river, the one connecting the island 
with the great and ancient park, and the other lead- 
ing to the public goal and the Tregaron farms, and 
to n village,,a sleepy little village, or hamlet, 
pon the river at the junction of its two forks. 

All that wealth or art could do had been done to 
render Belle Isle a very dream of enchantment. ‘The 
Loréis of Tregaron had. other stately homes, a tox in 
the Highlants a villa in the south of France, a sea- 
side Vi a int Wales, a ‘house in London, ‘but it was at 
Belle Isle that the children of the race were born, 
and the sweetest home assodiations clustered, aud it 
was ‘hero also that their dead were buried. 

A singular fatality had attended the latest genera- 
| tion of the Tregarons., 

The earl, a stuut old 'Garnishman, with three tall 
sons and one grandson, had madeanerry tegether a: 





in his hand, amd showered a qtick succession ofsbarp 4 Christmas-time, in the grand old castle, in the year 


1860. 
One seeing them all together at that time, a stout 
and ruddy race, would have deemed them, one aud 
all, likely to live to extreme old age. j 

But the tree, so'apparently thrifty, must have bad 
a eanker at the root, The Tregarons, healthy .as 
they seemed, must have ‘had some-unsuspected weak- 
ness in their ‘blood which rendered ‘them an eesy 
prey to disease. 

For when Christmas day of 1870 dawned upon ithe 
earth, just one decade after that happy home-gather- 
ing of the frve male members of the family, mot ono 
was living. 

And of the five one alone died by accident. 

This was tho grandson, a bright boy of fificen, and 
he had been the first to die, He had been drowned 
by the capsizing of a boat in the Thames, 

The earl’s second son .had died some two years 
later of malarial fever‘at Rome. 

The earl’s third and youngest son ‘hail, s year or 
two thereafter, contracted a typhoid fever at a 
country-house at which he batl been visiting, end Le 
was brought to Belle Isle to die. 

The two younger sons ofthe earl had died, the one 
‘unmarried, ‘the other childless. 

And now remained only to the stricken okd lerd 
his eldest son and heir, Viseourt. Woreham, a 
widower, who was turning his thoughts imabe direc- 
tion of a second marriage. 

Bus the marriage never took place. In December, 
1869, the viscount dvepped deadisuddenly of heart- 
disease, 

The news was brought to the old earl that his last 
descendant had perished, and ke looked up gioomily 
into the face of his imformant and ‘fell to'the floor 
stricken with apoplexy. 

Qn ‘the Jast @ayof the year 1869, theearl, who had 
outlived all his descendants, svas placed beside tlie 
in the family! mausoleum, 

The \titleand estates reverted to a distant branch 
of shefamily, and devolved upon a man who had 
never even,once dreamed :of the possibility of bis 
succession to this magnificent inheritance and the 
proud dignity .it involved. 

This heir was Colonel ‘Nugent Elliot, formerly 
Captain Elliot, of her Majesty’s army, now stationed 
in England with his regiment. 

Colonel Elliot was no other than our old friend 
whose‘tragic history we have outlined ic the preced- 





hilt showing. 


ing chapter. woh 
"is "+ 4s himeelf @ horo thronghoat the ire- 
‘woltum India, ‘had shown -binsself “‘ the pravest of 
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‘he brave,”? had sought death in many a conflict 
where death had eluded him, had won medals and 
honours and promotion, and was now made, by a sin- 
gular fatality, a peer of the realm, with a long rent- 
roll and one of the finest incomes in England. 

Probably so much good fartune had never come.to 
a man 60 little able to appreciate it. 

He was alone in the world, wifeless, and childless, 
feeble in health and hopelessinmepirit, an@ihis new 
possessions seemed to him‘bufésemock‘his misery. 

He came down to Belle Isle with his solicitor.in 
January. ; he 

He had retiredifrom the army on his succession to’ 
the earldom ef @regaron, aud Ae had not been at 
Belle Isle.a month when he began to think seriously 
— ng higemecessor. ‘ r 





ceri So 
ad allu his wonversation 
at the bungalow aswecenfied. ; 


carl, who studied them attentively. 

The next morning, after breakiasthe invited them 
into the library, to unfold to them the cause of their 
summons to his presence, 

At this point in eur marratiwe,iit may be well to 
describe to the reader these three acters in this’ 
strange life-drama. 

Lord Tregaron was at this time forty-five years of 
age, of a peculiarly grand appearance, tall ot whabune, 4 
stately, with a massive head covered with thik, 
locks, and with a bushy, whites moustache shadin 
his mouth. He looked the old military officer an 
as one born to command, but there was a profound 
melancholy in his features, a deep despair in his dark 
eyes that told of a sorrow for which time had 
brought no alleviation. 

His heir and second cousin, Armand Elliot, was 
about twenty-one years of age, with an olive skin, 
black hair clustering in curls closely to his nobly- 
swaped head, and with deep blue eyes, grave, yet 
frank and winning; eyes ecnpable of’ the sternest 
rebuke, or of the deepest temderness of expres- 
sion. 

He was tall and slender, sinewy as ia Hindoo, 
paveeer “9 ry hes Apollo, and inspite of all the favours 
matane eaped upon him, was singularly un- 
spoiled, unselfish and noble. : ry 

Ia spite of his depth of soul he possessed an en- 
thusiastic temperament, a pszuliar brightness and 

joyousness that won him friends everywhere. 

Lord Tregaren loeked upon him with yeansing eyes, 
and wished that Heaven had granted him son like 
Armand Elliot. , 

Wolsey Bathurst, a year older than his cousin, 
was very like his ¢atmer, of brieferstature than young 

Elliot, equare built aud somewhrt clumsy. 

His father was dark, but he was of florid icom- 
plexion, with pale, grey eyes set under a low beak- 
like nose, heavy and wide mouth, and pale and 
scanty eyebrows. 

He wore long side-whiskers, of a pale, flaxen 


we. 
He had a look of cunning that gave the key to his 
character. 


With this cunning was an invincible determina. 

tion, « powerful will, anda soul net easily turned 
trom its purpose. 
_ Wild and scheming, like his father, shrewd and 
dasinusting, he was ambitions withal and deier- 
— te conquer a fortune and position for .him- 
@cil. 

The earl requested ‘them tobe seated, and then 
paced slowly mp and down the great, dim vaulted 
library, with his hands clasped behind him. 

“I have snramened you here for a purpose, hesaid, 
after a brief pause. “I will lose no time in pre- 
liminaries, but come to the point at once, You 
know how strangely I have succeeded to ,the title 
and estates I now hold. With all my wealth and 
honours, in spite of my title and wealth, 1 am to- 
day, of all men in England, ‘the one most miser- 
able ?” 

Wolsey Bathurst nttered an exclamation of incre- 
dolous surprise, and bis eyes wamdered from the 
walls covered with costly tomes to the great, wide, 


pathy. He had heard his kinsman’s story, and his 
heart ached for bim. 

* IT am.a widower,” continued the earl, his head 
bowed on his breast, “aged far beyond my years by 
the double blow that bereft me of my lovedones. I 
shallmever marry. Armand Elliet, you are my heir. 
When T@hall be gone, you will .bearl of Tregaron 
in my #tead. I desire you ‘to»take amy second title, 
‘as if you were my son, an@drenceferth be known as 
Viscount Wareham. It willl be fer you only a title 


by courtesy, but I desire you tommear it.” ‘was in.attack, in open fight, 


Elliot-expressed his assent, whitke Bathurst’s face 


that Kate, my little Kate, may not be dead! His 
words were a seed that sprung up in my heart into 
fullgrowthin an instant. Not dead? Perhaps she 
is not dead! The possibility grows upon me almost 
into a belief that she lives!” 

‘** Impossible!” said Bathurst. ‘“Topes must have 
killed her !” 

“Not impossible,” cried Armand Elliot. ‘“ Why 
should he killa little child? It is trae, the Sepoys 
killed even babes at their mothers’ breasts, but that 
i If Topee refrained from 
killing the child as she slept, he designed to preserve 


grew dark and bitter via Sn vher life. It-would have been easy for him to have 


“Voummne rich, A 


own right, while Welsey Bathurst r, having 
uly the your atipod sumed to‘himiy father 
‘from Inilia. u “sy your courses 







at the university 
own. ZT havea both of you, 
*au@ertake it—shall 
own - 
“What is it?” Wolaey Bathurst, z 
‘The earl oad. Perbaps 
he read greed inhis cunning face, 
for he responded : 
~@ucceed in the ‘tak I-offer toyou, Wolsey Ba- 
thurst,aud I will sign over to S recy geane of | 
te fortune, and 
‘besides ! lve gra 
glittered, and his “fingers 


“Armand” continued ‘the eatl, tmrning to the 
ee oe eee “undertake a 
me, give you andying gratitude, 
dae mening E will bless 
will go downupon my knees to you in 


tae) / 
“~ What ist?” adked young Ellist, this dak cheeks 


“Both young men were interestelaud-eager. The 
greed of one ami the evous entiesiasin the 
other were aif enkindled. 

“You have heard how Idost my wile.” aeid Lori 
‘Tregaron, ene to the other with haggard 
eyes. India of fever im the time of the 
mutiay, Sbo was buried by andidand devoted nurse, 
my por, young wife! I deft ‘her within an hour 
after the breath had left her body. I was summoned 
to rejoin my command. The station was threatened. 
I couldn’t even remain to bury her!” 

‘* Spare yourself the recital, my lord,” said Armand 
Tiliot, gently. ‘‘We have heard the pitiful 
story"”’ ; 

** You have heard, also, that my child was stolen 
from me in the night by a mutinons Sepoy upon my 
return march to Shabjchanpoor,” said Lord Tre- 
garon, his veice hoarse and broken. Sho was carried 
off into the jungle. At therisk of being cashicred 
or disniissed the service, I spent.a day inisearching 
for her. In vein. She was, lost—lost! 1 wenton 
to the station, a broken-hearted man. You kaow 
how Shahjehanpoor fell into the hands of the Sepoys. 
You know the awful horrors of the revolt. I fought 
like a tiger. I prayed ior,death. LIrushed into tho 
thickest of the fight, butI seemed to bear a charmed 
life. Icouidmotdie. I believed my child dead in 
the jungle, her little bones bleaching. I thought of 
what she must have suffered,of the awful death the 
wretch, Topee, might have inflicted upon her. At 
might, in my deams, I saw her the companion of 
Thugs. Isaw her in'the coils of monstrons serpents. 
Oh, Ideavens! I mearly went mad with my awful 
imaginings !’” 

Hewhuddered and quickened his pace almost toa 
run. 

ag young men were both silent, awed by his great 

ri 
nf “ After the mebellion was subdued, I sought for 
her,” continwed the earl, ‘‘and for the wretch Topes. 
Iheard that hehad been killed during the revolt, 
and I found ‘no trace of her, my little Kate. She 
was « tender little creature, fair and soft and sweet, 
and I was eure sho must have soon died of the 
hardships Topee would have been sureto inflict upon 
her. When I made up my mind to that, I gave way 
entirely and was illfor months. I was invalided and 
vont home'to Haugland. Ispenta year at the German 
baths, and my regiment then being ordered home, I 
returned to my post, tke shadow of my former ‘self, 
grey-baired, aged.and hopeless. My bealth,has since 
been feeble. The spring has been poisoned at its 
source. Quly the impulse of some great joy can evor 
restore my strength !” 


ef title and fortune, my lordi” asked Wolsey 
Bathurst. 

“These bring.no joy tome. Can wealth or title 
satisfy the longings of my soul? Can power and 
influence fiill the void hexe?” And the earl struck his 
heart. “I thought that .no joy could ever come to me 





arched windows,and the lovely landscape without. 
Armand Elliot’s face grew graver and full of sym- 


again, that I must walk the world alone for ever. 


** And what joy can come to you greater than this 


gaz), “in your.|'thrust his dagger into.her bosom instead of stikicng 


itinto theground. Hespared her for some purpose. 
“‘He spared herfforysmme more perfect vengeance 


time isiyourjithan a a the earl, “I believe sie 


mayhem companion of Thugs, a pariah, 
a hesthen i Wu. revor, Whatever she is 
sheiis not so iva. Shewas seven years old 
when she was “ms; She would never é 
forgotten her auphiix preys s, ner father’s love. 
She was grave ‘event ther years. The angel in her 
@ould never ‘have ¥o... Wotted out,and even bya 
@evil like Topee, Lrepent, I believe ‘that she lives! 
Zamonot ablevto go imseangh of her. Which of you— 


reat estate Sn oe go in my stead?” 
ous werymich | “ I’ erie young” Elliot, his eyes kindling. 
” 


I will sfmaté to-day for India. I will search every 
provimeesndevery jungle, but that I find hor living, 
or stemé beside hor grave !” 

“SE will.go to’ exclaimed Welsoy Bathurst, his 
face lowing. ‘‘ My father is im Calowtta, you know, 
and maybe able to lend us assistamee, or give us 
advice, Idevote my lifeto thieeumse, my lord. I 
will start today! Zam for power; Iam 
for the reward efemecess!’’ 

But it was iow Armand Tilict's noble face the carl 
looked Jongest. It was to him the earl stretched 
forth his band, 

“ May Heavy Bless you both !’’ ho said brokenly. 
“And may he crown with success your efforts in my 
behalf. Bring bask my child—or‘ind her grave. If 
she lives, she can mot her native to..gue, 
nor her own mameamd hhistery, and you may be able 
to trace her by her Binglish face.”’ 

The two young men accepted their mission and 
received their instructions from the earl. They had 
no leave-takings to consider, no preparations to make. 
A noble enthusiasm, a tender pity, a high and noble 
resolve animated young Elliot, while Wolsey 
Bathurst’s son was filled with scheming thoughts, auu 
quickened greed and avarice. 

A few hours later the two young men went forth 
from Belle Isle upon their strange and perilous 
mission, ‘hey were ‘to travel to India together, and 
were to proceed direct to Brindisi, to take steamer 
theaco for Caleutta. Tho earl looked after them 
with yearning eyes as they drove away from the 
castle, and urucmuted a prayer for their success. 

‘* Heaven be merciful!” he prayed.“ Grant that 
my conviction may prove to be true—that my little 
Kate may stilllive and be restorel me! What-ver 
sue is, there is a home for horin her father’s heart! 
Whatever she is, let her come back to me!” 


CHAPTER iI. 


GARDEN Rzacu, some three miles south of Cal- 
cutta, upon the hanks of the Hoogly, which is a 
branch of the Ganges, is ‘a luxurious and aristocratic 
suburb belonging peculiarly to the wealthier class of 
English residents. 

The houses, set in gardens exquisitely laid out 
| with parterres of tropical flowers and enclosed in 

the verdure and blcom of picturesque tropical trees, 
command a view of the sacred river and of the 
stately, white winged ships as they come and go. 

To one of these houses we now invite the attention 
of the reader. 

It has an air of greater seclusion than many of its 
fellows, being shut off from the public road by a 
brick wall surmounted ‘by broken junk-bottles laid 
in cement, 

In this wall is a low, greon, massive door 
heavily bound withiron, for the use of pedestrians, 
and ovex this deor is painted the letters Banyan 
Villa. 

Similar massive deors give entrance upon a 
carriage drive, but from the highway nothing can be 
seen of the domain inside the wall save a tangle of 
luxuriant vegetation, 

A. groat banyan tree, with nearly a hundred 
column-like trunks, forming a very grove beneath, 
covered over with a wide cunopy of verdure,a dim 
and vast cathedral ef nature’s own architecture, 
occupies a groat space in the grounds and gives its 
name to the dwelling. ¥ 

A plantation of mango, jack and orange trees 
— bamboos and palius, stretches away upon eithcr 
side, 





; Bus my solicitor, to whom I told my story, suggests 





The house itsélf, noarer the river than theroad, was 
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strikingly handsome, of a n.ixed Greek and Orienta 
atyle of architecture, built of orick and stuccoed. A 
wide, shaded pavilion and cool verandahs offer de- 
lightful rotreats to one surveying the river or enjoy- 
ing the garden. 

This luxurious dwelling is as perfect within as 
without. Cool marble floors and walls painted in 
exquisite fresco, bamboo furniture of graceful design 
lacquered with black and gilt, tall Indian vases 
filled with rose petals, the cool gleam of marble 
statuary, amid the shadows, the film of lace curtains, 
the glitter of gilding, wide divans and couches, these 
made up an Oriental interior worthy of a prince’s 
palace. 

A dozen servants, well-trained, and silent as 
snakes, their bare feet shod with sandals, their 
copper skins and black glittering eyes contrasting 
singularly with their flowing garments of white 
linen, appeared and disappeared at the call of their 
master, but were otherwise invisible. 

This home bilonged to the wealthy Calcutta mer- 
chant, our old acquaintance, Thomas Bathurst. 

Armand Elliot and Wolsey Bathurst had departed 
from Belle Isle upon their adventurous and perilous 
mission during the second week in January. 

It was in the latter part of February when, after 
& prosperous voyage, they steamed into the Ganges, 
and up the Hoogly, landing at Calcutta. 

The sun was far down in its decline, and a cool 
evening breeze was blowing. They collected their 
luggage, procured a carriage, and were conveyed to 
their hotel. 

A sitting-room with two bedrooms adjoining, with 
bath attached, was assigned tothem. Young Bath- 
urst’s first act, on being thus established, was to call 
for a directory and search for his father’s address. 

“Rather odd that I don’t know where my father 
lives” he said, with a forced laugh. ‘‘ The truth is, 
we are not an affectionate family. I was brought up 
by my maternal grandmother and entirely at her ex- 
poe. I haven’t seen my father since my earliest 

yhood, and I haven’t an idea how he looks. Ihave 
written to him occasionally, addressing him at his 
place of business, and he has replied to me, giving 
me plenty of advice in regard to helping myself, but 
never proffering me assistance. In fact, he has 
always pleaded poverty. He does business under his 
own name for other people who furnish the capital 
and take most of the profits.” 

“Is your father married ?” asked Elliet. 

Young Bathurst laughed again, 
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[MAKING AN ENEMY. ] 


“T don’t know,” he answered. “‘ Singular, isn’t 
it? You see, Elliot, my father loved a lady who 
married another man—his cousin, the present Earl 
of Tregaron. After his rejection by her, my father 
soon married a pretty girl with a fortune, whom: he 
did not love, and who died a year or two afterwards 
of sheer disgust of life, leaving me to her mother’s 
care. My father came to India in the civil service, 
and drifted, after the rebellion, into mercantile bus.- 
ness. He has shirked me all my life, written to me 
that he was poor, and that I had nothing whatever to 
expect from him. He may havea wife out here and 
a family of children. We shall find him fn some 
middle-class sort of lodgings, living from hand to 
mouth, I presume, but he has been out here so long, 
and knows the country so thoroughly, that he will be 
able to give us some good advice as to the best 
manner of prosecuting our mission. Ah, here's his 
address, the business one—I know that—residence, 
‘ Banyan Villa,’ Garden Reach. It’s after business 
hours. Let us take a carriage, Elliot, and go out to 
Banyan Villa. 

“ Agreed,” replied Elfot. “ Unless you prefer to 
go alone on your first visit.” 

“Oh, therell be no sentiment in my meeting with 
my father, if that’s what you’re thinking of. He 
will probably stare at sight of me, seeing that he 
doesn’t expect me, and probably never intended to see 
me again on earth, but he’ll shake hands, inquire why 
Iam here, and dismiss mecivilly after an hour’s 
conversation. Like you, I have no mind to remain 
long in Calcutta. I am eager to be earning the 
fortune Lord Tregaron has promised me as the 
prize of success.” 

‘And I am anxious to engage in my search for 
Miss Elliot,” said his companion, gravely. “If we 
can only find her, Bathurst, and restore her to her 
father!” 

“If we only can!’’ echoed Wolsey, as he rang his 
bell violently. ‘‘ And why should we not find her, 
if she’s living? Weare provided with an unlimited 
amount of funds to bribe natives, to make presents to 
native rulers,and to hirea small army if we like. 
And money can do anything. I do hope Miss 
Elliot is not dead!’’ 

A servant appeared and Bathurst ordered a carriage. 
When it was announced, the two young men descended 
and entered it, and were driven by the native coach - 
man in the direction of the Strand. 

It was now the hour for the fashionable world of 








Calcutta to be on the promenade. 
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Upon the Strahd, as the long quay bordering the 
river is called, people were strolling on foot or 
lounging in easy attitudes. 

Handsome carriages laden with women, some heau- 
tifu', some otherwise, but all richly attired, rolled up. 
and down the drive. 

Other carriages, some containing military officers, 
some occupied by native princcs in Hindoo dress, had 
their part in the pa t. 

There were pelea and ladies o1 horseback, 
attended by the dusky horeskeeper called a sycs, and 
these equestriai.s were in such numbers as to attract 
the keen attention of the newly-arrived English- 
men. 

“*Your father may be somewherein his motley 
crowd, Bathurst,” observed Elliot, as the coachiran 
proceled ata walk. ‘* But if you weie to see him 
you would not recognise him.”’ 

“ He is not here, unless he is oa foot like the poor 
beggars youder,”” observed Wolsey Bathurst, his lip 
curling. ‘‘ How yellow some of these faces look! 
By Jove, there’s a swell, Elliot, of the swellest 
description—a regular nabob! Look at him!’’ 

He indicated a horseman of stout and heavy 
figure, well-dressed, and mounted upon a prancing 
steed, whose caparison was of the costliest descrip- 
tion. 

This personage, attended by a syco, possessed » 
yellow visage, a pair of small eyes, and a mouth 
hidden in the depths of a heavy black beard. He 
had an air of importance, quite as if: he felt himself 
of remarkable consequence, but there was a sinister 
cast to his visage, which was quite apparent, as the 
horse executed a caracole in front of the carriage oc- 
cupied by Elliot and Bathurst. The two young men 
beheld, in the brief survey thus afforded them, the 
gleam of diamonds on his shirt-front, the glitter of a 
jewelled chain on his waistcoat, then the horse 
ee and the nabob was borne onward amid the 
crowd. 

**He must be the Viceroy,” remarked Bathurst, 
with « sneer. 

** He has a strong and cruel face,” declared Elliot. 
“It mpressed me strangely. I wonder if we shall 
ever see him e 

The carriage crept on, and the travellers took note 
of the Europeans and Indians whom they met, of 
the bright river and the sails upon it, and of the 
many curious sights presented to their view. 


(To be continued.) 
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REUBEN; 


ONLY A GIPSY, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ir was os much as Morgan Verner could do todrive 
the scowl away, and replace it with a smile—a smile 
of such supreme condescension and insolence, that if 
Sir Edward had retained the keenness of his early 
years, would have won for Master Morgan a rebuke 
which would have not lacked force or effect. 

But the baronet had been dazed by the shock of 
ona and did not appreciate Mr. Morgan's impu- 

ence. 

He was glad to see the young man, and anxious to 
be friendly and cordial. : 

“You must come over and dine with us to-mor- 
wie he said, laying his hand upon Morgan's coat 
sleeve. 

‘* Oh, thank you, don’t mind if I do,” said Morgan, 
superciliously. 

‘Tam afraid you will find it rather dull after 
your Paris life,”’ said Sir Edward, “‘ but we must do 
the best we can to amuse you. Olive is glad that you 
are back !’’ 

“Is she? she didn’t look much like it,” thought 
Morgan, sulkily. 

‘*And here is tea,” said the baronet. “ You'll 
~~ and have a cup with us ?”’ 

ut Morgan declared that he could not—that he 
had only just arrived, and had seen his father but 
for half an hour, and that he must get back. 

* Your father has been very to me—he has 
acted nobly,” said poor Sir Edward, with the tears 
in his eyes. 

“Oh, don’t mention it!” replied Morgan, conde- 
seendingly. ‘We are all of one family now, 
you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the poor old man. “ You'll 
take care of her, Morgan? She is a dear, noble- 
hearted girl. You must love her, I know; and you 
will take care of her?” 

“Ob, yes,” said Morgan, “TI shall be sure to do 
that ; Olive and I understand each other, I daresay,” 
and then he took his leave. 

“ Olive will come down if you are going,” said Sir 


But Morgan said that he would not disturb her, 
and that he would cone over on the morrow. 
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[INDIGNATION. ] 


And then he retired and lounged down to his 
brougham, a spiteful feeling of malicious disappoint- 
ment lowering about him. 

He had expected to find father and daughter broken 
in spirit and pride, but though Sir Edward was low 
enough. there was something more proud and repel- 
ling in Olive’s calm, cold civility, than in her old 
manner, and the low-natured Morgan knew in his 
heart that he feared her as baseness always fears and 
bows down to purity and nobility. 

Pe the morrow the small family dinner-party came 
off, 
There were only the two Verners, and dinner was 
served in a comfortable fashion in the dining-room, 

The Verner: came up in their gorgeous carrixge 
with the proper complement of footmen ; and in Sir 
John Verner’s shirt front, and at his wrists, sparkled 
diamond studs of priceless value. 

Olive, as she rose to receive them, could not help 
a bitter thought crossing her mind, as she saw them 
enter, with all the assurance which wealth and pros- 
perity and patronage can give, 

And her eyes nearly filled with tears as she saw her 
gentle father standing with such humble kindly face 
to receive his benefactors. 

‘Well, Olive,” said John Verner in his harsh voice, 
‘* We've got the prodigal back, you see. He has 
been full of business, and as delighted to get back, 
I’m sure.” 

Olive smiled, and made some reply, and dinner 
was announced. 

Morgan sat by her side, and under the brilliant 
clear light of the wax candles she could see more of 
his face than she had done the preceding day. 

She watched him, and listened to him with that 
sort of repellent fascination which a bird has for the 
snake who is waiting to devour it, and the more she 
saw of his face the less she liked it. 

It was not that it was coarse, and of a bad com- 
"anae but that its expression was so sinister and 
weak, 

It was the face, she felt, of a selfish and an un- 
scrupulous man, 

He had a great deal to say—as the wine came 
round—and spoke of Paris as the only place worth 
livingin. 

*““T’ll live there some day,” be said, boastfully, 
“and see a little life. England aint worth a rap— 
dead, stale, and played out. Give me Paris,”’ 

‘* England’s the place for an English gentleman. 
‘* What can compare with its beauty and its beau- 
tiful country pleasures ?” 

** Yes, all very well for a gipsy,”’ said Morgan, 
with insufferable conceit. 








“By the way,” said John Verner, anxious to in- 
terrupt, fully aware of the bad impression which 
Morgan’s arrogance and vulgarity were making. 
§ oe you heard anything of that gipsy fellow 
yet ?’ 

Yes do you mean?” asked Sir Edward, 
sadly. 

Olive, who happened to be looking at Morgan, 
saw his face go white as death. 

Her own had paled, as it always did when she 
thought of the “ gipsy fellow,’ but why should 
Morgan’s ? 

“No,” said Sir Edward. ‘ We heard that some- 
one like him had been found dead in a casual ward 
at some sea-port place, and we traced him in that 
direction. It is very sad.” 

.: ee said John Verner, with a sneer. ‘I 
always knew he would come to no good. You should 
have employed a London detective and hunted the 
scoundrel down. I suppose they would have given 
him seven years’ penal servitude ?” 

“‘T can’t say,’’ said Sir Edward, to whom the sub- 
ject was distasteful in the extreme. 

‘“‘ Yes, seven years,’ went on John Verner; “ for 
it was burglary—and you conld have proved sus- 
picious antecedents—seven years’ penal servitude 
—— What’sthe matter, Morgan?” he broke off to 
inquire, for as he raised his eyes he saw that Olive’s 
were fixed on Morgan’s face, which was livid with 
some hidden horror or fear, and that his eyes were 
fixed on the candles with a horrible look of cowardly 
dread. 

“ What !”’ exclaimed Sir Edward, “are you ill?” 

Morgan started and smiled a sickly smile, more 
ghastly than before. ; 

“No,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘ Nothing—a sudden 
pain I had in Paris two or three times—it’s that 
beastly absinthe they give you over there. Give me 
the brandy,”’ he added to the butler. : 

The man brought it and filled a glass, which Mor- 
gan emptied at a gulp, and after a long breath 
seemed to recover. J 

“ Funny things, these sudden pains,’’ he said to 
Olive, with an attempt at a careless smile. 

‘“‘T am very sorry,” murmured Olive, who had an 
indistinct idea that Morgan’s look of dread was oc- 
casioned by something more than a pang of physical 
pain. 

The conversation thus abruptly interrupted, 
trickled into another channel, and Ulive quietly rose 
and passed into the drawing-room. 

Morgan sighed as if a load had been taken from 
him, and drawing his chair closer to Sir Edward’s, 
alte at the port, which at Dingley was both old 
an ne. 
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Sir Edward noticed that he drank freely, but in 
the kindliness of his heart, thought: 
‘‘Times are changing again, and these young men 
drink almost as much as our grandfathers used.” 
But John Verner, whose stern, steely eyes had 
kept a close watch upon his youthful son during the 
whole of the dinner, saw, with some apprehension, 
that Morgan’s spirits rose as the contents of the 
decanters fell. 
From supercilionsness to arrogance Morgan 
ssed with arapid step, and when the coffee was 
rought in, he could scarcely see to take the cup in 
his hands. 
Still unsuspicious, Sir Edward talked, and weme 





with asmile, saying that they would have seme'tes 
in the drawing-room. 

With unsteady gait Morgan rose. k 

As his father passed him, John Verner whispered, 


angrily : 
“ Get ont imte the open air; you have drasik too 
much, air!” Z 
But Morgan, with an udent hin- 
self a glass.of water,aod it 
i Bir Bawand,” he liapeil, 


“Your 
with a tipsy 

“Yes,” said Sir Haward, as howpened the deer. 
‘* Older than either of us. Come, let ms get same 


tea!” 
Olive was sitting by the fire, a book im her hand, 
but her eyes on the bright blaze. 


fell into = drunken sleep 

A servant came round to him with tea,and with 
lee sien” or anna a cup down beside him 
TO live i ‘the and in crossing ‘the 

Olive mose to go piano, in 
room saw him ying im the chair, breathing heavily, 

Her Srst thought was one of alarm—the next, 
disgust, amd homer, and wonderment—for she ont 
ocver before seen a mam intoxicated, and it was new 
and strange to her. 

Speechless, she moved tothe piano. 

With the first few motes Biorgam woke, xobered by 
his sleep, but hot-headell amd uneemifortabile. 

With a cool assurance he started 
and leaning his arm upon it, sta 
emile at Olive’s downcast face. 

* Bravo!’’ he exclaimed, as the piece finished. 
“ Beautiful! Had no idea you could play so well. 
I’m very fond of music, and [ conld sit all night and 
fisten toa goodsong. Won't yousing one—do, for 
me ? 


to the piano, 
with a weak 


Olive tried'to open her lips, but.her voice seamed 
to choke her. 

Pale and majestic in her indignation and beauty, 
she rose and moved from the piano, and Morgan, 
with a smile, sank on’ to the music-stool, and 
touched the keys intoa new Parisian waltz. 

It was the wisest thing he conld have done, for 
iis > was swollen, and he gained time to recover 
himself. 

When heleft the piano and spproached the fire, 
te was tolerably sober, and joined in the conversa- 
tion tolerably well. 

Olive sat beside her father, her eyes fixed on the 
frre, all her senses on the stretch. 

It was impossible for her to listen long to the 
woice she hated more than any other in the worid, 
and in the awmidst of a conceited harangue of Mer- 
gan’s, she rose amd glided to the windew and on to 
the terrace. 

There wrapped in her own misery she leant against 
the balustrade, aud prayed that she might weep. 

Dead! Dead in a workhonse! And she lived a 
life worse than death, tied to a degraded creature 
jawer tham the brates. 

‘Her heart seemed breaking, and with a sob she 
covered her face with her hands. 

A step beside her made her drop them. 

iit was Morgan Verner, who had followed her, and 
stood at her elbow. ~ 

“Star gazing, Olive?” he said, in a low and 
would-be tender tone. “ How beautiful, isn’t it? 
I could stop here for ever!”’ 

And he drew mear and drew her hand within his 


ann. 

With a shudder Olive tried to disengage it, but 
he was sobered and strong. 

* Don't be frightened and shy!’ he murmared, 
luuskily. ‘‘ Arn't we engaged, darling? anyone 
would think we were strangers. ‘Why, I'll ewear 
you hawen’tgiven:mea kiss, even! Come, ‘this isa 
good opportunity! One kiss—a lover’s kiss, beau- 
tifal Olive !’’ and he drew her to him. 

Olive raised her white arm and dashed it against 
‘his breast. 

‘Keep back !’’ she said, her voice low but thril- 
ting like @ bell, her whole form raised to its highest 
end towering above him like some insulted goddess. 
* Keep back! Do not dare to insult me by your 
touch! I am to be your wife, but I am not your 
tover mor your deg. Dare to offer me the insult of 


the bargain in your face! Remove your hand, 
Morgan Verner, or I will call him who has strength 
yet to protect me from the contaminating clasp 
of a drunken man!” ae 

Staggered and alarmed beyond description, Mor- 
gan Verner’s hand dropped, and he shrank back. 

Olive shook her arm as if to free it from the 

llution of dis touch, and with one long, steady 
Took of scornmand defiance, she swept by him and 
disappeared. 


CHAPDBER XXXVITIL 


Tax podt who sang #o sweetly in praise of «oli- 
tude had i ¢ 
Australian wild, or he might -have modified his lay, 





‘was as brave as 
‘Resiben the gipsy, aud was now utterly re- 
of iis life. 

for thatwery reason his life escaped y 


chanees. P 
His recklessness mario his foot firm, his aim eure, 


i 


i 


and two on the wild mountain mange 
found bim and still umwcamedef the soli- 
‘tude and dan ger. : 

His energy was and he worked at his 


untiring, 
ing as if he had‘to give am acoomit of every 
moment and of every mile. 

He was awake with the dawn, and at his work, 
sounding the rough rocks or digging in the hollows 
of mud or grass. 

When he found signs. of the precious metal he 
pitched his portable tent, end dag or hewed—the 
strokes of his pick ringing ont in ‘thesir, and wak- 
ing the kangaroo the hyena from their mid-day 
slumber. " 

All day he worked securing epecimens of the yield, 
and at evening he sat down and marked out a plan 
of the ground upon his chart, with, his opinion of its 
likelihood. 

This Gone, he wonld take his gan and bunt for 
game, Sometimes filling his bag with bird or beast, 
and sometimes getting nothing but his toil. 

At night he would take his simple supper.at the 
door of his tent beside his fire,and then would sit 
and smoke and read—and, alas! more often think. 

Thus the weeks had rolled on, and he had made 
his way to a rough bend of the country, where the | 
descents were more precipitous amd deep, and the 
rocks more cavernous. 

Signs of life grew less frequent, and in place of 
the pigeon and the dove, the kite and the hawk 
screamed over the mountain top. 

The wolves, too, found convenient lairs in the 
caverns, and at night Reuben woke. sometimes to 
find a ring of glittering eyeballs surrounding the 
camp-fire, and waitifff on the chance of dibs dying ‘ 
out, to spring upon their vietim. 

Here the solitude was intense. 

The eagle soaring skywards would whirl down ‘ 
almost within reach of his climbing-stick, and gaze 
at the bold man who had dared to intnde upon itn 
fastnesses, and then as Reuben would slowly reach 
for his gun, the bird would rise and.cleaye the air 
with ponderous yet rapid wing, as if in scorn. 

Solitude made itself felt at last, and Reuben 
gradually became aware of the fact that he had 
grown to dislike the sound of his own voice. 

When he shouted to start a covey, he wonld 
start as much as the birds. 

He determined to get into the habit of talking to 
himself, and he would go over the events of bis 
life ina low murmur, while.he dug and hewed, or 
strove after game. 

One evening after a laborious day of travel and 
toil, he stretched himself down beside his newly- 
made fire, and drew out his map. 

He had worked from the north towards'the south, 
and he was trying to decide whether he showld turn 
eastward or westward. , 


the nuggets of gold, a voice seemed to whisper in 
his ear : 
* Take your gun and drop down into the val- 





your embrace, and I break the compact, and fling 


| he wweorild have beem the frst to 
bo. jam here! Aniishe! 


While he was thinking and pondering, fingering | 


So accustomed had he become to guiding his steps 
by instinct and impulse, that he set the map down 
and looked towards the declivity—towards which the 
voice seemed to.command him. 

It was too steepaand ugly a fall to be calleda 
valley, an it would be a work of time 
and labour, ; 

“No,’’ he said, “mst to-night. I am too tired and 
want a rest,”’ an@ tae pulled the bag in which he 
kept his food towaniis him. 

Then heglanced-at the sky, and sighed, 

“ What are they doing now ?”’ he thought. The 
ne meaning ys the loved ones far off at 
Dingley. “‘ 1 am Gi from them by time as well 


mever see them mg&in—never again! Where is 
Welta ? stall e weary way, happy perhaps 
Gm the thought thatIwm happy. Dear old Welta! 
Heaven have iim in its keeping. Did I do 

in. leaving him—~alone—unprotected? Yes, 
have bade me go 
whem honour sheodin @anger. And I ‘have gonoe,/and 


mever tried ‘the solitude of an iE space ; mothiag iim common between us. I shall 


She is happy and beloved! 
Macried, perk and sometimes aoe porches she 
bimks of the who her and fed— 


‘| swho gaved her life—and woul bawe given his own 


twiee over to dome. "Thiaiee «if mejsometimes, and 


spoke of me, saya,“ e is Reuben— 
ime or dead?’ ‘Tut, (bab! dese tthonghts, these 
ithemghts, they are like'the. more | drive 
tthem the thicker they come! e is the valley, 


jamil there have a moniletial @esie to go! Is it too 


Sntetto-night ?”’ and hewone on hiselbow and look«d 

atthe sky. 

‘When, with a sigh, he took his gun, piled moro 
fine, tihat at 


Jagedts on the ight keep the wolves 
woh snaleoesien aabeliie. oe 
r the valley. 
dGeseant was ~evem than he had 
thenght it, and he was ‘tomse his stick to 
‘his feet from 
eey step, ana e ready to 


; -nevermaile mmiistake, mordid his step 


wome ‘two thours of descent he gained a 
small platform which overhung a vast precipice, 
and threw himself full length to rest. 

With half-closed eyes he lay, lost in reverie. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and glared at a 
small shrub whieh grew out from ‘the jutting rock. 

There was edenthing on the shrub which was 
neither bud nor blossom, 

Climbing hand over hand, his feet hanging over 
the. precipice, the gained the somethimg, and 
— to the platform, lost in wonder and specu- 
ation. 

The something was a man’s neckerchief. 

He turned it over and over, and stared again. 

Imprinted on the back in gold letters was tho 
name and address of a London hosier. 

The colour, adark blue, was unfaded, and, with 
that promptitude to form conclusions peculiar ‘to 
his class, Reuben imnew that the wearer had left it 
there not many days since. 

Was the man—the only other man ‘in that vast 
solitude, within bearing’? 

Raising his voice Reuben sent outa clear bdll- 
like coo-o, then laid his ear to the ground and 
‘listened. 

After a moment or two he'‘heard a sound which 
his practised ears recognised as the wild dogs. 

He looked down the precipice, and a strange de- 
sire promped him to try and descend. 

There was a slight crag below him—he might gain 
that and drop again. If luck favoured him ‘he tnight 
find another platform below that, anfl so reath the 
bottom 
He uneoiled his rope, with its grappling hovk, 
and making it fast, descended to the second erag. 

_~ he did so, he fanoied‘he heard the ery of tho 
eagle. 

If so it was below ‘him, and there was some prey 
there which had attracted the wild dogs and tho 

ind 


8. 
With a strange excitement he:made ‘his rope fast, 
and swung lower still. 
As it touched the juttimg ledge, a'faint cry rose 
from beneath him and looking down he saw a thin 
flame and jet of fire. ‘ 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 


SometTHine lay below him which attracted the 
wolf-dogs and the eagles, and at the first blush, 
Arthur, the gold digger, thought that itamust be a 
dead or dying sheep. or kangaroo; but az the thin 
streak of wood-smoke rose to his noaimils, he dis- 
missed that idea, and with tthe dawn of the next, 
looked eagerly down for some means ef descend- 
ing. 

His way was now perilous in:the extreme. 


falter. 





ley, 


The pieces of the rock which projected wer? 
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covered with a thick moss peouliar to the region, | 
and -were as slippery as ice. , 2 
The projectiotis were likewise of most Gokleapa | 

i r) , and were .very likely to give | 


at 
way beneath es pressure of his foot, Jight as, it | 
was training. 
eth he happen to fall there would then be two 
objects for the avimals below to growl over. — ; 
Cautiously feeling his foothold, he slowly de- 
asenindy ontoties some. minutes.of perilous ary 
ey ings ‘by ‘bi ao Sone. 
pam. A near weeane Hh a whe C By j 
This he did with a light foot, and Loe cont 
his rope round his waist, unstrang le an 
crawl coger Ons he could now distin-. 
ish more plainly. 
e"The evening had fallen by this time, ‘and dark-. 
ness was dropping over the valley. Fria 
After crawling'a ‘few ‘yards he saw a sight which 
sent the blood coursing ‘through his veins at light- 
ning speed. i 
Ate small fire,-which ‘was elowly dying out, | 
the wasted figure of aman, who grasped ‘a - 
dering brand, end raised it/at intervals to keep at | 
bay a circle of wild dogs, who were waiting ‘rave- 
nously for ‘their prey. ee 
A moan now and again issued from the man’s\lips, 
and Arthar, to sights of death and ex- 
haustion, Gid not meed to be told that the miserable 
creature was Ww ighepent. 
Approaching very eautionsly, he got near enough 
to the circle to takemim. 


As he did so one dog, more hungry and ,cou- 
rageous than the rest, crouched for a spring. 

Asthur fired, and as the,report rang through , the 
hills, the dog sprang up into the air and. 


Instantly there ;was 2 shrill discord of yells. 
: sened 


fell 


The animals, terrified, flec howling across the plain, 
and the birds wheeled into the,air. . 

Arthur sprang forward just in time ,to receive 
the body of the solitary individual in his arms. 

The.brand he had,held fell to the ground, and all 

was dark. ? 
Feeling for ‘his flask, which contained a small j 
quantity of the precious fluid which he’had reserved | 
for illness or accident, Arthur poured a little into. 
the thin lips, then setting the lifeless body gently. 
down, he stirred up the dying fire into ab 

‘While he was thus engaged the man he hail saveil 
recovered, and opening his eyes, raised ‘his ‘heail 
with a sigh. 

Arthur turned at the welcome sound and looked’ 
round. 

A smothered exclamation burst from his lips, anfl 
he dropped his stick with which he had'been‘stir- 
ting the fire as if it had burnt him. 

e solitary man was Lord Craven! 

With a smile he held out athin wasted hand ‘to 
his deliverer, and murmured izartic 

Arthur took it and retained it for a moment with- 
out a word, then held the brandy ‘flask ‘to Lori 
Craven's lips. : 

But Lord ‘Craven pushed it gently away. 

“Too previous,”’ he said, quietly. “‘Don’t wastie- 
it; I shall be all right presently.” 

“Drink,” said Arthur, ima tone notte ba denied, 
and Lord Craven, with a gesture ‘of ‘reluctance, took 
afew drops. i 

They revived him rapidly, ‘and after alfew dong-., 
drawn ‘breaths, he said : ‘ 

‘“‘ Friend, you ‘have saved my life.’’ 

“ Don’t talk just yet,” said Arthur, disguising 
his voice as much as possible, ‘‘ Wait until I have 
made the fire up and got something to eat.” 

And witha simple dignity he removed his coat 
and wrapped it:round Lord Craven, who fought hard 
by look and gesture against the kindness, but was 
compelled'by sheer weakness to submit. 

Then making a heap of grass into a pillow, Arthur 
arranged his charge comfortably, and set to work 
toasting a piece of meat which he had found, with. 
some bread in the wallet which hung at his side. 

By the way in which the sick man watched the 
preparation of the exceedingly frugal meal Arthur 
vont that he er ong ha food for some time, 
and a strange feeling of solemn joy fell upon him, 
as he thought of the impulse which had compelled 
him to descend the valley. 

The meat toasted, he cut it into very small frag- 
ments, mixed it with the bread, and offered it to 
Lord Craven. 

**No, no !”’ said'the sick man. “‘ I-dori’t wart it; 
Thave just had my supper—— 

Arthur stopped the refusaland the palpable false- 
hood with a smile. 

“‘T have supped,” he said ; “and that is truth.” 

“I confess then that I have not;” said ‘Lord 
Craven, “and if yoware sure——” and reluctantly 
he took the food. 

“A little drop of ‘brandy ‘with each mouthful is 
the proper thing,” said Arthur, as if he were speak- 


') fre into a blaze, and then’ turned a stern face to the 


alate thanks. 4 ii) 


‘Craven, drew his arm from the tattered sleeve, and 


‘ early training,” said Arthur. 





ing to the fire. 


‘Ah! you have been roughing it for sometime, 
friend,”’ said ven. 

“Yes,’’said Arthur. ‘* And have missed many a 
meal. I, know how to eat after a week’s fast.” 

“T hawe not tasted food since—since—I can’t tell 
when; and if you had not come—dropped from 
Heaven, so it seems to me—I should not have wanted 
angther.on a 

“ Better late than néver,”’ said Arthur, speaking 
carelessly, 

“You. have saved my Tife, and like all brave, 
generous men, would have me make nothing of it,” 
said ‘Lord Craven, his eyes filling with teara. 

“You can’t much,” replied Artunr, arranging the 
grass pillow. “I happendd tobe this way, and 
saw the smoke of your fire, aud that’s all.” 

Joss, Craven held out his hand again, and grasped 


8. into his face. 
** Will you stir the fire?” he suid suildenty. “I' 
seem to remeniber your'fate'!’’ 
“With a fast beating heart, Arthur stirred ‘the 


sand — eyes. 

Craven stared with a grateful scrutiny, then 
Shovk’his head. a 

“Forgive my 
you, but the fave is not the same, though like. You 
are fish?” 

**No,” said Arthur, his pride of Spanish Romany 
birth rising‘ in ‘his voice. 

Lord Craven looked disappointed for a moment, 
then he said, in a low voice: 

“You are English tome, for you have'been ‘more 
than brother. Loweyou my tife, and that makes 
us kin! Are you a digger ?”’ 

Tae aid. Arthur. 

Lord Craven looked round. 

“How faris your camp? ‘You must not leave it 
for me! Ishall be all right after a sleep, and the 
fire willlastwow till morning.” 

‘*My camp is probably hundreds of miles away,” 
said Arthur, with a dry amile; “and no one will 
wait up for me, so you need not be anxious.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” said Lord Craven with a joy- 
ous.amile of relief. “I feared that should bave 
to insist upon your leaving me, and—and the} 
thonght was hard. I’m weak, you see—and are 


you—but itis for you'to;ask questions. Forgive my { 


rudeness. Gratitude and sulf-interest make me! 
curious.” 

Arthnr nodded pleasantly. 

“ You were quite welcome,” be said. “Iam one 
ofa party of diggers. I have left my “party some 
months since to prospeet these heights. 

“ You are alone!” exclaimetl Lord Craven. 

pe: Like yourself,” said Arthur, quietly. 

“Yes,” said Lord Craven, gravely. **T am the 
last of a gang of nine, . We were attacked a week 
ago by e gang of fossickers, and eight of us were 
Med. The ninth—myséli—was left for dead, but 
recovered from @® graze wound to find the tents 
stripped and my companions dead,” 

Arthur nodded. 

** How long dince ?” 

“ Three weeks,” replied Lord Graven, “7 crawled | 
away intothe bush, and made for the hills, thinking 
to find game and water, Both failed mesome days 
ago, and I grew faint. To-nigit my wound bled. 
I dropped down here with sufficient strength to 
nmake a fire, and Jay down to wait for the end. | 
Death was near when you dropped from Heaven, my | 
friend, and but for you the dogs would have had a 
supper of it—a poor one, though, I'm afraid,” he 
added, with a laugh, as he looked at bis thin arm, 
which showed through the torn sleeve of his coat. 

Arthur rose and plucked a few leaves from a shrub, 
with the dew on it, and, kneeling down beside Lord 


set about dressing the wound, which had some signs 
of irritation about it. 

How did you know that this was the arm ?” said 
Lord Oraven, who refrained from thanks, feeling 
that they were unwelcomed by his strange bene- 
factor. 

“T noticed that you. ate with the other,” answered 
‘Arthur, 

“ Ah, I see you have been in the wilds some time,” 
retorted Lord Craven. ‘I am afraid if I were to 
turn backwoodsman and remain for fifty years, I 
should never acquire that instinct which detects so 
much in so small a sign,” 

** Perhaps the instinct is peculiar to the birth or 


Lora Craven looked at him curiously. 

“ Atany rate,” he said, with quiet dignity, “you 
were born a gentleman,”’ 

Arthur pulled down the sleeve and moved to the 
fire with a quiet laugh, 

‘Jt. is time to turn in,” he ead. “ A few hours’ 
sleep will do you good, anil perhaps enable you to 


toclimb; but we can find an ascent less steep, no 
doubt, | Goodnight.’ 

“Good night,” said Lord Craven, gratefully, and 
with moist eyes he watched his strange companion 
roll himself in his blauket and compose himself to 
slumber, : 

Lord Craven tried. to follow his example, but 
thought was too busy to allow of sleep for some time. 
The face and eyes, the voice of his deliverer, 
haunted him, and yet he could not trace them to any 
distinct recollection. Undefinedly they were woven 
ap with the past, but.as, soon as be endeavoured to 
pea a and time at which he had. seen them or 
others like them, the likeness slipped from him and 
the idea was lest. 

At last, ho fell asleep, but awoke, after a short, 
wey rma tower the form of his compauion leaning 
0a 'e 

Lhe five fell fall upon his face, and Lord Craven 
sew thet he was looking down with a deep tender- 
mens something which lay in his band. 

Whether @ flower er x ribbou or what Lord Oraven 
,oould:mot see, for, mmiking a movement, he startled 


(his :companioo, who slipped ‘full length again, and 
seeming rudeness; T thought I knew | #PPpeaced asleop. 


‘Bhe morning broke as ontyan Australian day can 


jbreak—with a-charm which can ‘be ouly likened to 


the crystal, and an atmosphere which gave a delight 
tolifeon the mere matter of breativing. 
Arthur had been ap atthe dawn, and was cookiug 
a bird which he had snared or shot while Lord 
Craven was still asleep. 
Isord'Oraven’s genial ‘Good morning,” given 


| With a tone which implied gratitude and  heart- 


‘felt wdlcome, ‘the strange digger vouchsafed a calm 
‘and pleasant nod, as if they ‘had been camping to- 
gether for years. 

In the same equatie,- unconscious manver he an- 
nounced breakfast, assisting Lord Oraver in @ hundred 
little ways, and ‘taking, soto speak, she initiative iu 
everything. 
‘ (To be Continued.) 





EXTRAORDINARY LUCK, 


Henz are two anecdotes of Major Usus, which aro 
worth repeating. 

‘Old Taurus ‘told them to me, and Taurus always 
knows whereof he speaks. 

He and Usus are both bankers and brokers, end 


iboth have a keon scent after ‘the fluctuations of 
Stock. 


Phreo'yours ago Usus allowed a life insurance ager.t 
‘to svodl” him, and he had his life insured for a largo 
amount, 

A'few months thereafter he was tdkon ill, 

‘When his family physician had dono all that ho 
‘knew ‘how to do—when he began to fear for his 
‘pwtient—he summoned assistance, and seven deeply 
learned dectors met in solemn consultation at tho 
broker’s side. 

They decided, with many ontinous and regretful 
mods, that the man must die. 

“*Die, must 1?’ moaned Usus. 

“*Yes, major. "We pronounce your disease fatal,” 

“Ha” cried the old fellow, starting to his elbow, 
while Kis sunken ‘eyes fired up with their old energy. 
“I'm in tuck, anyhow. Thet Life-Inusurance Com- 

°ll have to come down heavy!’ 

But Major Usus did not die. Six months later he 
wae-on his feet again, and’en a trip to France for his 
health. 

When thesteamer was midway across the Channel, 
a ‘terrific storm arose, which lasted many hours, 
threatening to engulf'the struggling vessel. While 
the tempest was at its highest, the major spoke with 
the captain : 

“Rather hard on us, captain, isn’t it ?” 

The captain nodded affirmatively. 

“ And T caleulate there’s real-danger, eh ?” 

The captain could not deny it. ’ 

“Well,” cried Usus, with grateful enthusiasm, 
**what a ducky fellow I am, to be sure! I sold 
out my last share of stock in this company last 
week.” 





Ir is reported that the unfavourable meteoro- 
ogical conditions experienced at the critical -time of 
the formation of the cocoons by the worms have re- 
newed the fears of the Italian silk cultivators with 
respect to this year’s crop. In any case itseems im- 
probable that the French -yielil will be more than 
half, or the Italian yield. more than two-thirds of an 
ordinary crop; while only dn tthe Hast may a full 
average supply be expected. 

Tue Secretary of Statefor War, having invited the 
Volunteers to join the “Aldershot Division ” next 





reach my tent. It és pitebed up youder—too high 


month for drill, a large mumber have responded in 
the affirmative, 
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LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN 
ABROAD, 
(No. IL.) 

Our escort observed our amazed glance at each 
other, and understood them, I imagine, for he made 
the mild remark ; 

mo English women, as a rule, do not dress 
well.”’ 

And we were quite sure he was right. 

The bes women we éaw in England were 
the shop-girls. 


There was a quiet elegance about them which their 
idler and wealthier sisters certainly lacked. They are 
dressed throughout London in black. At very select 
and high-priced establishments ve wore really 
sumptuous silks—Bornet, I should think—fitted to 

erfection, and made up in the most artistic manner, 

heir hair was simply and beautifully arranged ; 
their hands well kept, and their manners would have 
been lady-like but for the trace of servility. 

Nothing can equal the servility of the London shop- 
keepers, asarule. It isa comfort, to be sure, not to 
be bullied into buying what you don’s want, but the 
freshly-imported American is mildly surprised at 
first to be thanked with just as sweet a humility for 
saying that goods are trash, and he will have none of 
them, as if he had launched out inte some 
unparalleled extravagance. He gets used to this 
servile civility after awhile, and receives it as his just 
due. 

“ Quite so !’’ is a favorite formula with the London 
shop-keeper; and this habit leads him, sometimes, 
into ludicrous blunders. For instance, I went one 
day into the shop of a London druggist, or chemist as 
they say there. 

“TI want a toothbrush,” I said, 

** Quite so, madame !” 

‘* And some smelling-salts—strong !’’ 

* Quite so!” 

“ Oh, and ink ; have you good black ink ?’’! 

** Quite so!”’ 

Presently my parcels were put up and I began to 
count out the pay for them. My Yankee arithmetic 
was scarcely equal to the shillings and sixpences, not 
iy say farthings of this unaccustomed curreney ; and 

said— 

“I am awkward with your money.” 

“ Quite so, madame,”’ came the shopman’s reply, 
with the accustomed sweet readiness : and it was = 
by the smile I could not repress that he was pire oe | 
of his quiet unintentional discourtesy, There is 
something pitiful in the abject humility of the lower 
orders in England. They are a sad-faced and solemn 
set. They never expect to rise, They quite under- 
stand Carlyle’s theory that half maak 
with saddles on their backs ready to be ridden and 
the other half are born booted and spurred ready to 
ride them. The common people have felt the saddle 
on their backs so long that they do not object to it 
now; I presume, in fact, they scarcely feel its 
pressure, 

The w.ole of life in England seems to me to be 
arranged for the benefit of the upper classes ; one of 
whose distinguishing characteristics is a very whole- 
some, or rather a very unwholesome, contempt for 
those people who are beneath them. On the day, for 
instance—the eighth of February last—when theQueen 
was to open Pariiament in person, from early morni 
until late afternoon, the stree's were absolutely 
packed with common people waiting to see the show ; 
and I could tell you of nuble ladies who watched the 
scene from the windows of stately houses, and 
wished, actually wished, that the soldiers would 
charge upon the populace “just to keep them in 
their place, you know—aw, really, they are so 
obtrusive.” 

I have spoken of the dress of English women, A 
card of admission for the opening of Parliament af- 
forded me an opportunity to see the highest ladies 
in the land in their gorgeous apparel, with all the 
blazonry of their ancestral jewels. 

It was a brilliant scene, and 1 am bound toconfess 
that the young and pretty peeresses, many of them, 
were attired in exquisite taste. 

It was quite evident that their dresses were made 
in Paris, and their hair-dressers, also, had crossed the 
Channel. 

They were fair and graceful, these daughters and 
sisters of noble earls and dukes. Like the lilies of 
the field, they toil not, neither do they spin, and 
neither Solomon nor any other man was ever arrayed 
like one of them. 

But what shall I say of the peeresses who were 
neither young nor pretty ? 

Why, this only, that their attire magnified every 
defect, drew atientien to every lack of charm, Full 
dress is @ passion in England. Full dress means 


dvess-coats for gentlemen, aud low-necked and short: 
sleeved gowns for the ladies. 

On the tickets of admission for Parliament it was 
printed ; 


“No one tilmitted except in full dress,” the 
** full ” being italicised to make sure it should not be 
overlooked. 

There was, therefore, a necessity that even the 
oldest and ugliest of the noble ladies should bare 
her shoulders to the blast; but need the dresses 
have been so very low ; and, matrons of England, 
did it need oo 708 should wear whole flower-gar- 
dens en your heads, and bedeck yourselves with gew- 
gaws enough for an Indian begum? 

The Queen set a good example, itis true. Her 
black velvet dress was not too low, did not reveal too 
li her y figure. 

It was quietly made, and was sumptuous only 
— its richness. She wore no mixture of 
colours. 

Her sole jewels were diamonds; but who would 
not be content with a superb simplicity in the centre 


of which the great Koh-i-noor blazed like another 
sun risen at mid-day for glory ? 
The Queen pore ¢ never have been beautiful ; but 


they say she was marvellously graceful once. 

She has certainly lost her grace, now, and seemed 
— ny | and puffy; but she looked a good, sen- 
sible sort of woman, as she sat there surrounded by 
her —— and daughter-in-law. There is ono 
thing to be said for the English, they area contented 


e. 
They are perfectly satisfied with their own methods 
of living. 
Their self-content is an inalienable ion— 
you will no more find an Englishman without it 
than you will discover one unarmed with his um- 


brella, 
(To be continued.) 





BASIL RIVINGTON’S ROMANCE. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


SrngeNnTLY the two women went out from the sick 
room, and Duke felt that for him the bitterness of 
death was past, that he had indeed said farewell for 
ever to the girl whom he had once hoped would bear 





his name. 
Perey Harcourt, who had been waiting for the 
summons, returned te his friend, and Mrs. Rivington 


led the girl whom she had once hated into the 
boudoir and tried to soothe the passionate weeping 
that would not be repressed. 

“ He is dying!” sobbed Ida. - “ Oh, Mrs, Riving- 
ton, what did I ever do that he should love me 


ind are born | so ? 


The old woman stroked the sunny hair; she mur- 
mured words of comfort, and by degrees Ida grew 
calmer, and then a new thought came ; 

“ His sister—why is she not here ?’’ 

Mrs. Rivington sighed deeply. Her daughter was 
certainly a source of great anxiety to her, 

“ Belinda is travelling with friends on the Conti- 
nent, I have written, bat they move so rapidly from 

lace to place that I fear the letter may not reach her 
n time.’ 

Ida remained with the Rivingtons. It was too late 
for her to have returned to London, and, besides, the 
sorrow-stricken mother clung to her as though the 
heart that had known so many troubles could best 
sympathise with her in her darkness. 

It was at daybreak that the change came. 

Duke’s father asd mother were in his room, wait- 
ing for it. 

Percy Harcourt shared their vigils, and Ida sat in 
the boudoir, making an attempt at repose, but 
watching and listening eagerly for every sound. 
Perfect quiet had reigned for a few moments, and 
Ida, worn out by fatigue and excitement, was almost 
sleeping as she sat, when Mrs, Rivington entered 
suddenly and laid one hand on her shoulder, 

“He is gone!’ 

And in the early dawning of that September 
thorning the two wept together, and never did they 
see the author of their grief, We know of his re- 
morse. 

After receiving the confession of poor Matilda 
Grubbington Mr. Harcourt’s first step was to seek an 
interview with Mrs. Basil Rivington. 

This did not seem difficult, since her weekly 
stipend passed through his hands and he was thus 
necessarily favoured with her correct address, so he 
cispatched a short note, requesting her to call at his 
office, 

To his intense surprise she did not obey the sum- 
mons. 

He wrote again with the same result, then, his 
professional curiosity being aroused, he found the 
wretched court. He did not doubt that he should be 
welcome, since he carried in his pocket the fortnight’s 





allowance now due to her. 








He stopped at an old house to inquire for No —, 

** Sure it’s no use yea going there. The house ig 
shut up, and ye’ll see jist nobody.” 

‘Has it been empty long ?”*wisely suppressing 
any surprise, 

“No. The woman up in the attic died last week, 
and the other folks got kind o’ scared and just cleared 
out,’ 
* Poor thing!” 

“Oh, she don't need yer pity. A dreadfal woman 
even for such a pars as this—always fighting, and 
never hardly sober.” 

© Is she buried ?” 

“Yes, the parish seed to that, She’d seen better 
days, I believe, but anyhow she never ’ad a penny to 
spare since I knowed her,” 

“ Thank you,” 

Mr, Harcourt slipped a shilling into the grimy 
hand, and, leaving the dogs court behind him, se: 
out on his return to the fashionable West. 

His mind was easy that night. One great cloud 
had rolled away from his boy’s future, No haunting 
visits, no fame i letters, no dread of his mother’s 
presence would come to Percy, He could begin his 
new life alone, unshackled, unburdened by a 


secret, 

The solicitor loved his ado son fondly, loved 
him for the sake of hig dead friend Basil, as well as 
for the many years they had spent together. He ro- 
joiced to think that such a fair future lay before 
him, and yet he pitied Duke Rivington and his 

rents. 

He could well sympathise with their sorrow at 
having to leave the grand old home they now be. 
lieved their own, but yet no thought came to him 
of sparing them the blow; he must be just to Verey, 
if only for his dead father’s sake. 

He sat long over his dessert that evening, full of 
schemes and day-dreams for his adopted son, and 
then he fell to wondering when Perey would return 
and why-he had not written. 

Barely had this idea come to him when a servant 
entered, bearing two letters on @ silver salver— 
letters that were all-important to the issue of this 


e. 

One had a border in deepest black, and came to 
announce the death of Mrs. Grubbington, the other, 
in Percy’s well-known hand, told of the accident to 
Duke Rivington, 


ae 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘ Percy Harcourt returned from Rivington House 
after he had paid the last tribute of respect to his lost 
friend ; warmly did his adopted father welcome him, 
and long and earnest was their conversation, 

The young man heard of his newly discovered 
claims with none of that exultation wealth and rank 
so often bring. He felt almost thankful that Duke 
was gone, that he would never have to yield his place te 
another, but had died as he lived, the heir of Riving- 
ton. Then came thoughts of the new squire, and 
his proud wife ; how would they bear the blow? After 
a long pause Percy spoke, and his generous mind 
showed itself in his words. 

* Father, for such you have been to me, I shall 
never claim my rights. My profession will be ample 
for my wants, They must let me have my name, the 
grand old name that has been known in Blaukshire 
for so many generations ; but for the rest, they may 
keep it. I do not want it.” 

You forget, Percy; it is not for yourself you have 
to decide, In time to come, when you are a father, 
how will you bear to have deprived your children of 
their birthright ?”’ 

“Had Duke lived,’ continued Mr. Harcourt 
warmly, “I could better have understood your 
scruples ; now I confess they puzzle me. The estate 
is strictly curtailed, Mr. Rivington has no other son, 
his daughter cannot inherit it,” 

“True.” 

“He isa man of honour, Peroy. When you take 
the name he must know all. Do you think he would 
defraud his brother’s son, or injure his own 
nephew ?” 

“His nephew! I had almost forgotten that Duke 
and I were cousins.” 

Aye,” returned the other quietly ; ‘‘and, Perey, 
there isa way by which all might be satisfactorily 
arranged, by which Mr. Rivington never need leave 
his home, and yet you might enjoy your own.” 

* How is that, father ?” 

‘¢ Marmaduke has a daughter—Duke’s sister,” in- 
sinuated the solicitor. 

**T shall never marry a woman, father,” answered 
Percy hotly, “ because she happens to be one mans 
danghter, or another’s sister, Belinda least of all.” 

“ Yon will allow me to lay your claims before your 
uncle ?” 

For fully ten minutes no answer came, Percy was 
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lost in thought; after all, had he any right to give 
away his children’s future inheritance? His uncle, 
he well knew, possessed a small private income, Duke 
was gone where he needed neither money nor lands, 
and a slight acquaiutance with Belinda had not 
caused her brother’s friend to care very much about 
her interests, one way or the other, and so he 
said: 

“‘I think you are right, go to Mr.—to my uncle, 
and tell him what you will; only be careful of his 
feelings, and remember there is to be no struggles; if 
he objects, I will withdraw my claims, at all 
hazards.” 

But Marmaduke Rivington did not object. Strange 
to say, neither did his wife, He for whom they had 
desired riches aud honour was gone; their daughter, 
with an undutifalness we hope is rare, at the very 
moment when her brother lay dying, without even 
asking her parents’ consent, had chosen to marry a 
French count of little or no fortune, whose antece- 
dents were, to say the least, doubtful; so they had no 
one left for whom to care, or to live for, bat each 
other. They could not have carried their riches 
with them; they might not have many years in 
which to enjoy them; so when they heard that their 
dead son’s greatest friend was the true heir to all 
they had once prized, they did not attempt to 
dispute his claim, but were ready to yield up 
possession of Rivington House, when its new master 
had clearly proved his right to that name 

This did not take many weeks. Mrs. Grubbington’s 
confession, endorsed by her husband, was almost cun- 
clusive, and other eyidence was not wanting, siuce 
Mr. Ffarcourt was at the pains to seek out tie little 
servaut who had worked for the Grubbingtonsat No. 3, 
Anastasia Cottages, little no longer, but a buxom 
matron on the shady side of thirty: and so in the 
early days of November Percy Rivington took 
possession of the home where his father had spent 
so many years of his lonely life. 

The ex~squire and his wife retired to a small house 
not far off, where if they lacked the splendour that 
latterly had been theirs, they yet had all necessary 
to render life happy; before this they had gone to 
London, and had a great battle with Mrs, Chub for the 
possession of Ida Colville, a battle that never would 
have been ended, if the widow had not unselfishly 
given in, judging that her favourite would be happier 
among those of her own class. Poor Mrs, Chub, she 
has had more than one companion since, but none so 
dear as the sweet girl who came to her in Middleton 
Street, and wept as she listened to poor Lizzie’s 


story. 

Sir Charles Amory has never forgotten his little 
child, his influence is with him still, unseen yet ever 
near. Biankshire had hardly recovered from its 
surprise at the changes in the Rivington family, when 
it was amazed by the erection of a tablet in the 
church where the baronet usually worshipped, It 
was of purest marble and exquisitely sculptured; the 
inscription was short and neat, simply recording 
that the tablet was placed there in affectionate re- 
membrance of Elizabeth, the beloved wife of Charles 
Amory, and of John Charles, their only son and 
heir. 

The dates followed, and a single verse of Scripture, 
which Sunday after Sunday, when Sir Charles raised 
his eyes, preaches to him, as a silent mohitor, its 
sublime lesson : 

* God is love.”’ 

He is very kind to his mother-in-law; nothing that 
he can do for her comfort is left undone; but one 
thing is beyond his power, he cannot call upon the 
grave to give up its dead, he cannot restore her lost 
ones toher. He has never taken a second wife, no close 
ties of kindred bind him to this life, but he is not 
unhappy; in many households he is a welcome 
guest, in two especially so, those of Blanche Dan- 
ville, and of Percy, master of Rivington, 

Mr. Timothy Sheepwell married Val and retired to 
Wedsey, there to open an “ establishment” similar 
to the one he honoured by his services at Oamden 
Town; bis wife has become a devoted Wedseyite, 
but she never allows her husband to sleep in 
chapel. 

The promoter of companies did not soon recover 
the loss of his faithful wife; he wanted change, and 
he resolved to see whether the Americans wou'd 
understand his glorious projects better than the 
benighted British public. He carried the devoted 
Doll with him acruss the Atlantic, and from her 
correspondence with friends in England, it appears 
that he is still hopeful, and tuat success is really 
coming, albeit it has not yetcome. Doll speaks very 


favourably of the New Yorkers, but adds in her last 
letter that “ Papa thinks them ver, careful of their 
money.” 

Mr, Harcourt retired, on the savings of many years 
hohourably devoted to his profession, to spend the 
evening of life happily in the society of his adopted 
son, 





And Percy, you wiil ask, what of him, what was 
the future of the Squire of Rivington ? 

As fair as perhaps a human lot can be, Esteemed 
by his equals, respected by his inferiors, he leads a 
useful and a happy life. In the Christmas-tide that 
followed so soon on his accession to wealth, a new 
joy came to him. In his simple, manly fashion he 
had told Ida Colville how he loved her, and asked 
her to be his wife. 

Her heart beat quicker at his words, but she was 
atrue woman. She loved him with an affection as 
unselfish as that poor Duke had felt for her. Sue 
would not let the slightest shadow fall on his name 
through any act of hers. 

* Mr. Rivington,” was her brave answer, and only 
the aching heart knew what an effort the sacrifice cost 
her, “it must not be; your wife should be one whose 
past life is open, who has nothing to hide, not the ci- 
devant singer of the ‘‘ Nymphs’ Resort.” 

* Tda,”’? and Percy caught both her hande in his, 
“think on the other hand, of my past, think,” and 
his face grew drawn with pain, ‘of my mother. 
If there be any inequality, it is on the other side ; 
I am not worthy of you.” 

** You forget how you met me.” 

“IT have thought of it so often, darling, that I 
seem almost to know the name of your companion. 
Ida, I fear it was my mother.” 

The last excuse was gone, she had none other 


ready. 

Percy smiled, 

“Your reasoning makes against you, Ida,” Then 
ina graver tone, he added, “ your mother was my 
father’s love, you were his almost chili, 1 want you 
back again at the old home where you were once so 
happy. Will you not come?”’ 

Miss Colville made no verbal answer, but Percy 
or her silence as he wished, and said 
gays: 

“Then Rivington House is to have its old mistress, 
and I am to be happy.” 

So when the New Year was a few months old, 
when spring flowers bloomed on Duke’s grave, 
Ida wore bridal robes and bad orange blossoms 
twined in her sunny hair. Percy Rivington placed a 
golden circlet on her finger, and swore to love and 
cherish her for ever. 

Tuis was not a grand wedding—grand, that is, for 
one of Peroy’s wealth. ‘Tere were but few guests, 
and only two bridesmaids, but the church was 
thronged with spectators, and when Ida Rivington 
walked down the aisle, her hand resting on hor hus- 
band’s arm, their path was strewn with flowers, and 
~ pean voices poured forth blessings on them 

th, ¢ 

Thus they commenced their married life, with the 
best and surest of capital, perfect trust and love, a 
capital that can never fail, Through all the long years 
to come, Ida will be true to her girlhood’s choice, 
and even when time shall have dimmed the radiance 
of her beauty, she will still be in her husband’s eyes 
as fair as a lily. 


THE END. 





DAYS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 

Looxtneo far down the obscure, clouded vista of 
time I see the days of my childhood spread out before 
me like a most brilliant landscape softened to exquisite 
beauty by the haze ofan Indian summer. Oh, happy 
childhood! thouglitless days that seemed one long, 
long holiday,in which to chase the butierfly, with its 
wings of many hues, and play uninterrupedly those 
innocent games in which childhood delights! Ah, 
where are those sunny days now? Where have they 
flown? The chilling winter winds of adversity seem 
to whisper, “‘ To endless eternity, never more to 
return!” 

The dark waves of affliction have swept over my 
soul, nearly engulfing it in their flow, and awakened 
me from that long, fair, childhood’s dream to the stern, 
pitiless realities of material life, and, »3 fore stepping 
into the ranks of its many workers, some sad and 
despairing, wishing that the end was come, yet 
waiting patiently, others joyous and brimming with 
hope, f would fain permit my weary eyes to roam 
back over the tablets of memory, and read what is 
inscribed thereon, and perchance I may assume my 
cross with lighter heart, and pursue my thorny 
pathway with a more willing—nay, eager—step, that 
I may sooner arrive at that “‘house not made with 
hands,” 

What first greets my eye? A beautiful home 
adorned with luxuries to satisfy the taste of the 
most indulgent, ease-loving of men. Passing up 
the broad avenue leading from the little white gate 
to the flight of granite steps, I ascend, and entering, 
wander through the long suite of parlours and 





} sitting-rooms, till at last my —— rests 





upon the ivory knob of the dining-room door. 
Hearing the clatter of knives and forks and murmur 
of voices, I softly turn the knob and peer in at the 
bright gathering. At the foot of the table sits a 
noble looking man. There are some few silver 
threads amid the raven locks that shade his broad 
white brow, as yet untouched by the furrows of 
time. His eagle eye is lighted with proud fondness 
as itrests upon the happy family ranged on each side 
and softens to inexpressible tenderness as it en- 
counters that of his beloved wife, who has never 
failed to comfort him in sickness or trouble, and re- 
joice in his happiness. 

When I look and listen, my heart lifted above the 
petty cares and turmoil of the outside world, a door 
opens and nurse enters with ‘ baby” kicking and 
crowing, as she stretches forth her little, chubby 
hands with *‘ Mamma, tate Tutie!’”? And watch the 
proud smile of that fond mother, as she reaches out 
her arms, into which her darling springs with a cry 
of delight! Happy gathering! No more shall it be 
till they meet in that bright, heavenly land, whither 
have already fled four of the happy group, 
“Which four?” you ask. Ah, father, help me to 
bear the cross which thou in thine influite wisdom 
and mercy hast seen fit to lay upon my shrinking 
form! 

First passed away my sister Sarah. I remembe: 
asin a dream her death-bed ; the darkened room in 
one corner of which stood a low bed occupied by my 
dying sister; on the foot sat my mother, bowed down 
with grief; and around stood her numerous friends. 
silent iu the presence of the dread Destroyer, while. 
crushed to the earth with his burden of woe, her 
husband sat by her head, holding the attenuate: 
hand so soon to be cold, Sue lay there, tossing 
from side to side, moaning faiutly and more faintiy 
still as the tide of life slowly ebbed, taking with it 
the joy of the bereaved hasband and parents, 

The second time the gaunt visitant invaded our 
home, the head was taken,and the heart-broken wail 
of the widow found its echo in that of the orphans as 
it ascended to the yreat white throne of Him wio 
“loveth whom he cuasteneth.”’ 

A short two years, aud another went to join the 
heavenly host—brother Frauk was released from his 
suffering. 

The scene changes, and instead of the rolling blue 
grass, with its sky of cerulean blue o’erhead appear 
deep, serene valleys. There the days seam to fly 
on golden pinious, all sorrows forgot by thought- 
less childhood, except when looking into the sad, sad 
eyes of one who ever remembered her irreparable 
loss. 

Again does the scene change, and “my Maryland ” 
is our home. The days seem to grow longer and 
more troublous, and the far-famed Santa Claus of yore 
is no more to be trusted, for, according to tradition, 
he often forgets his poor friends. 

Yes, ‘genteel ’’ poverty has become installed in the 
once happy home, and our mother is fading, fading 
day by day, as the beautiful lily when deprived of 
its support, flourishes for a little while, then droops 
and fades away, no more to lift its regal head to the 
kiss of the day-god, 

The wheels of time revolve slowly but surely, and 
as surely and as slowly is that mother drifting, driit- 
ing beyond the pale of all things on earth, At last 
the crewning stroke comes—the more suddenly 
because almost imperceptibly—and my mother, my 
blessed mother, clothed in spotless white, sings this 
day a heavenly chorus with the redeemed around our 
Father’s throne on high! Father, mother, sister 
and brother! All there to await my entrance 
through the pearly gates! How long, oh, how long, 
will it be? ~ 

Hark—a footstep! I must close this book of 
memory and set a sealthereon, The battle of life is 
to be fought, a heavenly crown to be gained, so back 
into the darkest closet of the soul, days of my child. 
hood, and come not forth again to mock me with 
tantalizing visions of lost, fur ever lost, happiness! 

M. M. 











Tus prospects of grouse shooting on the Royal 
estates of Albergeldie and Birkall are not very en- 
couraging, owing in all probability to the very 
severe winter. The reports of deerstalking prospects, 
however, are more cheerful. Owing to the bad 
weather in spring, deer were a month later than 
usual in shedding their horns, but the stags are 
plentiful, and now that good weather has set in and 
grass become abundant on the hills, they are getting 
into good conditon. 

Tue tree of liberty, which was planted in 153) 
before the Royal Palace at Brussels in commemora- 
tion of the Belgian revolution, and which is well- 
known to all visitors of Brussels, has been cut down; 
it was completely dried up. The Belgians don’t want 
the tree, they have got the real thing. 
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CHAPTER ITV. 


Pitot to Bebe’s death, half‘consciousness,, and a 
restless strength came back to her, Stie opened her 
eyes, and suw the doll, aud) stretclied' out Her arms 
for it, and’ when Norford gave it to’her, she smiled. 
The new treasure seemed to please lier greatly; but, 
after holding it for a while, she beeame feverish. and 
restless. She wanted to go to the great. House. She 


wished to lie on the sofa, in the pretty’roam wiiere: 


the picture of the Sistine Madouuw was. Monsieur 
would carry lier there. 

*T am tired of being here,’ she said. “T Have 
been liere a long time, I cannot sleep liere;, teke me 
in year arms, monsieur, to the pretty room.” And 
she would not’ be denied, 

Ten minutes later tlie doctor was called from’ his 
after-dinner port, by a visitor who hui rung loudly 
at the door bell), and would not’ come in. 

It' was Jem’ Norford, who stood upon the steps, 
looking very uttlike himself, and almost pale. 

“Tr’s the child again,” he-said. “She las a fancy 
for being’ carried’ to my house: I came to-ask.if' it 
can be done. She looks as if it was too late to 
harm her, and she wants to go,” 

“Det her go,” said the doctor, his’ preconceived 
ideast of covsistency muclt upset by Jem Norford for 
the fiftieth time. “She will die tliere as easily, 
perhaps; aud’ it’s only # fewsteps. Do you. want 
me to return with you ?” 

‘Can you do her any good ?” 

* 1 am afraid not,”’ 

“Then I'll goalone. Good-night.” He touched 
his hat'slightly, and turned away, leaving the doctor 
looking after him. 

** Odd things: about a child,” he remarked: “It's 
a whiim, P suppose; and he’can afford it,” 

Front the time that slice had spoken, the day before, 
Julie had not mentioned Cicely: She kept’ grave 
silence’ om the subject, only now and then glancing 
toward the road; but when they had moved’ the 
child, and she Isy on her pillows’ on the sofa, she 
spoke grinly : 

She has not come, monsieur.” 

“Something's keeping her;’’ said’ Jem. “ Sij¢'l] 
come, never fear.” 

He thougtit be was sure of her, but as‘the hours 
went by tiisheartmisgave him, It wasnotlike Cicely; 
but stie had not come.’”’ 

And’ at last it was midnight, and’ the child lay 
clasping the doll in her arms, breathing heavily 
and slowly: Als tlie last stroke of twelve died away, 
Julie pointed to tle couch, with a significant bitters 


ess. 

“ She-should come soon,” she said—*" soon,” 

Soon, indeed, for af that moment there was a little 
gasp, and Bebe started from lier cushion, the’ doll 
still held te her little, panting side: 

“ Monsieur |’ she cried “Julie!” 

Jem bent over her; trembling, awed. 

“ Little un,” he said, “ Poor little lass!” 

Bebe turned to him with a languid smile. 

“The doll ie heavy,’ she said, giving’ it to him. 
** Take it, mousieur,’’ 


Aud! her head dropped slowly forward, until -it:|| 


résted against his shoulder. 

Julie flung herself upon her knees, at the foot: of 
the couch, in a tempest of weeping. 

** Let her come,” she cried, Let her come—she 
comes too late,”’ 

Even at that moment they’ heard her carriages 
wheels; and then her quick feet in the halk Bier 


door was flung open, and she crossed thé thréshold, || 


panting for breath, 

She saw all at one glance ; and when she theust 
the kneeling womam aside, with a fierce haud,and 
took the dead clrild from’ Jem’s arms to her besving: 
breast, her face was-terrible to see. 

“You told me ones that you could not forgive me, 
she cried to Julie. “Ask yourself if I can forgive 
you? You robbed me of the child, who would have 
raved my soul alive, You deceived me and sent me to 
perdition. And I hold a dead soul to my breast, and 
« dead child in my arms. lam teolate! I am‘tue 
late !”’ 

She knelt beside the couch, hiding her face upow 
the little one’s breast, and uttering low, sliarp moans 
in quick succession. 

“Take her away,” she said, to Jem, with # 
gesture towards Julie. “Take her away, and let 
ine be alone. I am too late! I am too late!” 

* * it * + 


Floxuam stood awed into respectful silence when 
the little bed was carried through Jen» Norford’a 
stately entrance-gates:. Nobody understood exactly 
why they were impressed, but all were inopressed 
alike, 


| *©*[weer’s: Jain IN orfbed. i? th” first) carrimge;, wi? th’ 
crave round his liat;;”"'suill tedooketwon, 

“ An’ theer’s w.stranger womaw i’? bhelgan’ hee’s 
ae wiite as @ stones lieo'd! Lbelisa’seme;,vev,,if bow 
‘did not! lvok: se queer late.” 

“T yom hig owa lwuse;’’ said the squire;.‘‘‘and: at 
iis own expenses; and tiiat: Woman there witla iriun 
Ishoald like to know! whatic alimeausi’’ 

When iley returned to the house.snd: toi thevsilont: 
room, withthe chill of death wpon it,, Jam Norfard 
seated Kimself/uponm the eutivh tue sofas and bowed. 
his head in his Haudss 

“JT could hardly he’ believed that: a chiild, could 
ha’ made me feel like this,” besaid, diankly, 

His mind wus full of vague: heaviness aud regret. 
His loneliness was’ too nruch for hitu. He lifoshias 
seat at last aud went to Cicely, wiiv: stood: near the 
mantel, shivering even in her heavy drapery. 

‘It'll never bethe same again," hesaid.. ‘ You 
can see that—neither te me morte you,” 

“The same,” sheauswered, woudering, and: yet 
half understanding. 

“ The place: here,” he wenton, glancing around 
him; “ it can’t be what it would have beem; nor you 
nor me, Cicely.” 

As'she comprehended more felly, the colour rose 
to her pale cheek, 

She answered hin, sharply’: 

“No, no; no! Hush, for Heaven's sake!” 

But he had something more to say, and he said it 
unsteadily and awkwardly enough, thougiv inw way 
that touched her to the quick. 

“I’m going to’ lead’ a: cleaner life, if I’ve the 
strength to-do it. Imeanto keep the place what'iv 
would be if there was a child in it,day in and day 
out. I’m going to send for my ol@ mother, down; ia 
Kent. I’ did a fair enougl part by her; but’ site's: a 
good old soul, and I chose that she sliould’ be far 
enough away to live at peace. Her way wasu’t mine, 
But I’m goimg to send for her to-morrow, An! as 
for you an’ me, don’t you think tat you an” me 
could make a better thing of life as—man an” wife, 
Cicely’?”’ 

She started back and stared him ia the face, in 
wild amazement, 

“Ag mansand wife?” she asked. ‘You ask me to: 
—to marry you?’’ 

“« Phat’s what it means,” steadily: 

The tears: starved to’ her eyes und fell upom her 
cheeks. 

She lield out her hand and’ grasped his’ hard aud 
close, 

Yow area better man even than [' thoughé you,” 
she said. “But such a thing’as that could meper bey 
Jem—never! Some day a good woman may give! 
you what I have-not to give—s# liesrtaudiapure tile. 
Your way and mine-will be far apart, and yours will 
be the easier to tread: Bat BP tink I shail have w 
chance’ ih the end—just cue out of others” thou» 
sands,” 

Norford owl held her land the flymer. 

“Think again, Cicely,” he said, ‘*Think*again, 
|my girl.” 

But she shook her head sadly. 
| “No,” she answered, “it cannot be. This is our 
last hour together,,and this is good-bye.” 

In half an hour she had gone. 

She stopped at. the lodge aud had @ last interview 
with Julie., 

‘ Let. us. forgive. each other,” she said. “Is is, 
| well that we should part frienis, You jndged me, 
harshly when. you th@mght I: would, not come to the 
child,, When. the-mes-age arrived C was away, and. 
lso I was:too late. Will you take my hand in fare- 
| well ?”” 

*¢ What I did was-for the best,” said Julfe.. 

| “Yes, yes,” sighing, “ You thought, it- was bast,, 
| but it was:hard for me—only you didjnot know, Let 
| us forgive each other, and—good-bye.”’ 

And so they parted, aud each went their separate 
way. 

The follawing week there came to Jem Norford’s 
house.a. simple, gentle, old,careworn soul, whose 
kindly face and uututored.way contrasted oddly with: 
the surrounding graudeur, aud were: yet. not, without 
their homely dignity. 

The element of. motherly. love: and pride were 
stronger than the power of petty customs, and even, 
the stateliest. of Floxham society, was touched; and. 
held silent by the trust. and belief they found: existing 
im the loving, warm old heart, 

“ My sou, sir,’’ they heacd the old. mother saying; 
“and always a good son to me—always. And now 
that he’s a rich man, it’s comfort to.me, you see, to 
remem ber ; for, as I’ ve always said to: hia,‘ It’s well 
to be arich man, Jem, bus. it’s better to be a good 
one,”” 

And to the last none undeeeived her., Quly, years 
afterwards, when Jem Norford was. a respectable 





Ploxhamite, with a large-hearted, handsome wife. aud 


ne hadivdozem) sturdy clibirea,, hey brouglety imto, hia, 
inother’s ruoueue day a, leer and & litle box, and, 
having epewed the lex and:talien. irom, it. an ivory 
crebix,, he sat holding it ia. bie shaking lend, look 
iug at itethrougd-« Liar and. mist. 

~ woman sent it tome,” be-said, tremuloushy, in, 
answer to, the old, mather’s auxiouley questioning, 
glance; “a woman who has just died. Sie was one, 
the world. went wrong with, 4ud—and,it’s a kind of 
message.. Don’t hevd, me, mother;, there’s newt, 
Wrong) with me—only; thank Heaven, it’s oven !’’ 

rR BR 








SCTENC'E. 


A New Trst.—To detect:. mitrobenzol in: oileof 
bitter almonds. ‘lake-m selimion of! chlovideof tin, 
add exoess' of caustic seda: until the: precipitate 
dissolves, teu add a few drops of the substauce tobe: 
tested, and heat, If nitrobenay] ié present, 1 will be. 
reduced toaviline, Next,-addia faiwdropgesofi carbolic: 
acid awd some bypootilorite ofigoda (Javelle water), 
when the peculiar purple coloar is: prod ucad. 

Powvur Por Prepuctne Oz0se.—I morder'to 
produce: artificial’ ozonej;,Mr. Lender makesi ase » off 
equal parts of peroxide of mauganese, perinanganate 
of potash, and omalie acid, Wien: thtis mixtere: ie 
placed in ctutuct with water, ogone is) quickly 
generated. For a roowof madiam size two spuonfuls 
of'this powder, placed on 'w disli and! oecasionally: 
dilated, with water, would besafficieut.. ‘Ve ozone 
develops itseli; it ditinieets the surrounding air 
without producing cough, 

Heracuins—is'tbe name given tea new blasting 
powder, invented by Dickherof and which has been: 
tried’ with success in the coal nines of France and: 
Austria, It is) composed: ef pievic’ acid; saltpetre,, 
nitrate of soda, sulphur, and sawdust: Ther gases 
produced’ by iva combustion are not injerious; it-is 
claimed, and it burns comrparcatively slowly, so that im 
only tears: apart the masses, blaswd,, bus dees nos 
hurl them violently about. 

Repzarep applications to eopper' or brass: of! 
alternate» washes of dMute aeetio’ acid and exposure, 
to. the fames of ammonia wiltgive a very anti we~ 
looking‘ greew bronze, 

Tux Prien? oF A Ptarowi—Ekperiments: made: 
by Mk Mi Laussedat and Gastua ‘Bibsandier have 
shown that a pigeon lierated fram a balloonat » 
heigit of 7,000; 6000; or 5j000 mretresyis paralysed 
in flight and falls like an inert mass; if let: off 
successfully at heights of 1,080, 809; au # 390 nictres, 
ivis precipitated towards tlie earth; deseribing long” 
spitals: How then’ (asks: M. de Boo in “Scienes 
poor Tours’) can-it be uimin twisted that the pigeow ist 
guided’ through by tie sight? for, by w 
sim plé caleulation,.it' appears ctiiet # pigeon will/haver 
to rises : 

785 nietires'to. see'a distuncw-ef BGO’ kilom, 


3;143° ” ” vy 200 
7,076 ” ” * 300 ” 
ABBOG vied holt” ls aw Ogg 
19,688 ,, he “ie, tx 


Now the pigeon which M. Cassiers: trams ported ‘from 
Chatelberault to Agen woullti’ lave had’to: rise 7,000 
metnes to see Oliatelierwulé from Agen, aul we know 
ithat in these high regions the pigeon law it fueultios 
paralysed. Sight will not explain. the pigeon’s 
strange’ faculty’ of orient&tion ; and we niust either 
credit it with some’sonse of witieh' we have no’ idea, 
or seek’ the: cause ‘in’ certaih’ atinospherio. currents; 
perhaps ih bead currents, whith pilot it towards’ its 
\cote, ‘Piie birds lave proba aur excessi Ve! atnros- 
plierit impressibiliny of witch we'have' little ides; 
they can proWably distingnisl that from tha nervh 
comes gold, from the south heat, from’ tlie, exst 
dryness, from the west moisture, Birdcatchers. suy 
that theit work is’ in vain when the wind! blows from 
the north, for the’ bird# them conceal’ themselves’ in 
thecrops or in the woods. 

PRESERVATION OF Poor.—The'“ Chemist’” gives 
the foflowing abstract’ of’ a paper‘by MY. Massie :— 
For three years the author has made use of baraof 
forged iron weighing about P} kilogramme? for the 
|preservation of barley, : bran, vice, wiieat, ete., in 
white’ wood boxes holdiig 150 litres. Thong it is: 
difficult to explain the action of ‘the metal, ity none 
tue less an exve!lent preservative, Metillic' mercury 

| produces sinrlar’resuits, and’ im certain exses is nvere 
efficacious than fron. ‘lint he might be in pes- 
session of certain data on the'eftteavy of two metals, 
the author experimented by placing i ginss vessels, 
| Holding one’ litre, tlie folléwing substences, viz., 
Barley, rice, bran; meal, ergut of rye, cantharides, 
and white biscuit. Three Maske were filled’ with 


eucli: itt one # pieee of itow (8% grammes) were 
placed;*in the secoud, mercury (5 grammes); tothe 





third no additiom was made. With ove exception 
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the vessels Were wot elesed) and were allowed to.}goifor it. You want a vacation. Goand ask for it.” 


stand in am ortifmaty’ weil! igiited room frou May 7, 
1875, till’ Deceurber 2! im the sume*year. On the 
latter date they’ were exemined, when it was found 
that the sound specimens without addition had iw al- 
most every instance suffered deterioration to a 
greater or less extent, and in two or three weevils 
had made theirappearanee ; the same imens with 
iron or mercury, were unaltered, save the biscuis with 
irow, im which a few holes could be counted. The 
specimens containing weevils-originally did uot seem 
to be affected by iron, but mercury seems to have 
had a decided effect in checking the’maltiplication 
of the insects, if it did not destroy them altogether. 
The experiments having nrost interest for pharma- 
cists are those on ergot and cantharides, both of 
which were decidedly benefited by the presence of 
either of the metals, particularly, as with theformer, 
when kept in a closed vessel. 





A Laxs or Seeraixne Wor Warer.—Shetland 
papers state that twoventerprising Icelanders, named 
Jow Therkellsson; and. Sigindur Krakssen, have ex- 
plored the volcanic: region of the Dygyur Jelden. 
They started on theix Hazardous expedition from the 
Bardadal on the 7th:ef February, und in the course 
of their two days’ exploration they succeeded, under 
great difficulties and dangers,.in desce: ding inte the 
crater of the volcano Asya, where, av about 3,000 feet 
below the upper margin they reached the bottom, 
and. found themselves on the brizk. of. a lake of 
seeshing hot water, whieh was apparently of great 
depth. Near the southern extremity of this lake the 
ground was broken. up by fissures and pools, which 
prevented further progress im that direction, while 
the entire space resounded with; the noise of lond 
sustercranean. thunder,. 


>= 
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CHAPTER kL 


Ir was a blithe morning im Easter week.. The | 
sunshiue streamed inte the bre»kfast-room where | 
Mrs. Girandeau,sat. behind the coffee-arn, high-bred 
aad . placid, crumbling. her unbuttered toast in [ 
dignified unconsciousness that the meal was really a 
scans one for theHealthy, handsome,, lively family 
tha ioage grass her. sl 
Riles toast, gold-brown omelettes, crisp 
slices of bacon disappeared with marvellous rapidity, 
while the merry group talked and ate with happy 
and utter unconcern. Will was lome from colleges 
for a week's vacation, faisly gorged with planus 
iur enjoyment.. Marcus. had recently come, into 
possession. of m gun. whose merits bore ii Te 
discussion. Lyddy—one of those rare and glorious 
beauties; @ black-eyed blonde—had determined upou 
Ler first horseback, ride: of the season, and was trying 
tumake it clear to Will’s understanding that tlie 
mare Molly could not be. driven the same day slie 
went under.saddles. Janie, a straight, slim, smooth- 
haired girk, had to butter the bread for the younger 
children, and. between. atteading to their wants, 
eating her own breakfast, and keeping rum of the 
talk.of, her elders, had. but little chauee for making 
heself heard,. Her: grain of enjoyment came in tlie 
contemplation of tle. crocus-bed. outside.the French 
window opposite her seat. How her eyes gloated 
Letween sips aud, mouthfuls over the space of brown 
wold dotted with those wonderful’ litle cups of 
yellow and purple aud white which had unfolded for’ 
Laster morning, and how she wished she had’ nothing 
S do but amuse herself outdoors this delicious 

ay. 

Janie ought to have been a gipsy, Will sazk. She: 
was the odd one among tliose >, strong, white- 
skinned Girardeaus, asn”t she a changting? | 

“ Hardly,” the placid mother had replied, smiling. 
“She was the image of Aunt Jane Girardeau.’”” 

This’ had been said’ years before, hud’ been said'and 
repeated, a stauding joke, till it’ crystallised into an 
evithet, and Janie me ‘Phe Image.’” 

“And what isthe Image going to do. with herself 
this morning ?”” Will paused to inquire, when the 
breakfast finally came to an end, both. literally and’ 
figuratively, and the group began. to disperse. 

~ Oh, Pve todo my tiresome transintiom for futher 
to correct attnoon, aud to practice, and to set’ Tom 
his sums, and—oh, no end’of things. really think 


i might have had holiday this wee< while you areat | 


home,.’” 

** And who says you can’t?” Will ingptired, 

“*No one as said that I could not. Put no one 
has said that Icould.” . 

“What do you expect—that the mountain will 
come to Mahomet ?”’ 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 


éver, my daughter,’ and I’d about as soom do my 
translation as to hear father say that’ ‘* opportunities 
don’t last for ever,” said the Image, with much 


sce how pleasant it is,” 


rising from the flower-bed&, the glamour of the 
crocuses before their 
white cloud-tatters,— 


their way toward the barm te look: imto-the merits of 
saddle-girthsand snafiiem. Will retvascd lis steps to 
the dining-room door. Sn the few momente that had 
elasped sinee the cltiiidken left the tulle tle shades 
had been drawn dosm, aad be found the dsor fixstened: | 
In response to his kuuelk bite father’s voice 


interrupt us.” 


** Father would say, ‘Opportunities don’t last for 


thos 


“Hold on,” he addedis * PM ask—hanged if F 
What’ll 7 do forme, # F get you off ?”’ 
“Oh, dear Will, most anything you want. 


They stood upon the pina, the warm earth-scent 


the blue April skies with 
i was very pleasant. 
In the distance Lydd andi Marcus: were 


“Your mother am@& E are engaged. 7 not 


“ Always my uel” was the commentef“ The 
Image” who had smmiously waited for the verdict. 
“Father and motier ace owen taallcimg—tal ici g 
I don’t seo what they dnd to talc about’ 


ug 

Ss i hendon iars penance 
father is hard ug. Ben's Ibsven’ t 
been paidi thie 

“I shoul he would pay tiem, anglew,’” 
was the 

“It isveny bad toleea! of mane.” 

“Aree we asked the slomder 


and leaping: Refine him. . 
liad b silent, behind , 
at breakin, had venendond St bat Bs 


ment once or twien, after the pager im his 
iota. whick pousing 
suddenly, He suid 

“T have heard from 


Mrs. Girardeau’s heartsank withie Ler. She lad 
no need to ask what ti 

In fact, she could not. She moved Herligs, and me 
sound came, 

Her husband spoke again : 

“She will not help me. Idiot that I was to appeal 
toher! With thousands, tens of thousends idle om 
par. banda, ap will let our home be sold over our 
h 


Mx. Girardeau,,in his own perplexity and distress, 
did not observe his wife’sashy pallor. Shestretched. 
forth her hand towards « goblet of water, and bravely 
saved. herself from swooning, 

Mr. Girardeau opeued and read aloud the following 
laconic epistle: 

“ Thursday, July 10. 

“rorrer,—Yours is received. Permit me tosay 
that the long silence to which you refer lies at your 
door,, In relation to your request for pecuniary aid, 
I'would say' that it is impossible for me to grant it. 
You had your shares, as I had mine. We have’ each 
pursued our separate paths, and done as we would 
with our own. Those who bave had your love and 
fellowship through affluence: sliould be the ones’ to 
aid you in adversity. I intend, however, to proffer 
no advite, first, bevause E remember how you have 
regarded my advice in days past, second, 
because, judging from yourstatements, the period! for 
advise has past. 

© Your letter affords: me an rg interes | to make 
the following proposal, which I hereby do: Ore of 
your girls, as T-understand, bears my name. I will 
relieve you of Ker maintenance, if you so desire. 

* Janz Grey GIRARDEAU.’’ 


Mrs, Girardean’s cheeks were red as they had. not 
been for montlis at! the conclusion of this letter. 

‘Phatishe should live;to beso imsulted! But. they 
‘might have knowm that, : 
Im fact, bitter as was the’ blow, they ought. not 
|have leoked for amy different termination, 

Jane Girardeau, as sh> suid, had received: her 
‘portiom of. the large estate divided between the two 


heirs. 

| She: had lived single, to hoard and accumulate. 

| eld. and penurious in youth,she had wholly dis- 
|approved of her brother’s marriage with « reiguing 


Mr. Girardeau had made his name synonymous 
with regal hospitalities—with lavish patronage of 
art and public benoficence. 

His beautiful wife had reigned in her sumptuous 
home, and his sons and daughters had been bred into 
habitwef refined, extravagant enjoyment, Life had 


“ Well you are a muff as well as-an image.” The | been so easy and beautiful. 

young sophomore stroked his faim moustuciie,. L 

reflecting that the Image wasa weftl crcature, and 

1 ag minister to his lordly aumtsemontif she were 
ree, 

don’t! 


How could they ever face the result which had 
come? 


They had felt its premonitions for two or threo 
yeaws, but had scarcely heeded them, till, of asudden, 
like tlieslide of an avalanche or the yawning of a 


Fast | cavern, the worst hud come. 


For three months Mrs, Girardeau had been abso- 
lutely 3 

_ servants, her grocer and buteher, wero un- 
paid. 

The children’s tutor had sought another homo, and 
, the necessaries of life were actually being needed ia 


) this sumptuous establishment. 
ir. 


} when every subterfuge failed, at 
lengtit confessed to hiw wife that the vory riug on 
his finger, the pictures om lite walls, the horses in his 
stables, were mo longer his: own—that lie was not 
| werth a. hundved pound im the world. 
It was madness.of course, at sucit w. stage of afairs 
to make the appeal le did to: lie sister. 
A strong maw would not lieve dome i, but Marcus 
Girardeau, was netstrong, 
‘ When tlie vefasal am a een faded, 
© never once thougise Basolute— 
of girding himself, sud strengtiemiimg Iie ehildven 
for the change. 


He mevely shut oat the eunshine, aml hid his fac 

Th the ew tire: inexorable, : r 
esad, bright morning wore aewmag.. 

' Slim Jamie did her translations, and: scot Tom's 
‘sum 

Marcus’ shots renched his motier’s ears 
fron time te Inert heart q ui ver. 

Bue habit wae cgi ae she 


| Gh of 

ipotealh ap dows the wad, wilils Will, less 
hilarious semelow than ke expected te be, wandered 
} about rather simlesely tHE the bell rang for bn- 


eheon. 
‘ He knew, at thet lour, hie feller wonkl twe 


| fibsibed. Jante's vecitintionn, mm) if she ha 
iene sult wake was dedanhcagss be te ee 


bwmeur te seserd 
hits wary tee the library does 

This deer was closed, and witheat steed the Im- 
age; lereges seiand swollen, ier “Horsse ™ im ler 


© Wiat is the mutter?” sslted Will, briefly. 
“Hie Inowt called me E have beem waiting an 


hone,’ 

The privileged first-lexm did then wiwt his sister 
would not have vemtured upon. 

Be tepped upon the heavy oaken door, There was 


Stilbsilence. 

“ Why, goosie, he isn’t here. Likely hes gone to 
town, and you’1I haveno lesson, after all.” 

And Will softly turned the silver knob, and ad- - 
vanced wstep within the sanct 

Janie, all alert, saw him start and blanch, and draw 
the door to. 

“Go away,dear. Father don’t wantyou,” he said, 
im the strangest way. 
The girl sprang forward. 
“Something is the matter,, Will, Let ure como 


in. 

He madean effort tohold the doon, but hisst:ength 
seemed. to have left him.. 

Janie pushed by him, and staggered back, as he 
had done. 

A little stream of blood trickled to: her feet: along 
the floor, and a few paces. from ler lay her fasner, 
stone dead, still grasping the pistel with which he 
had shot himself from ear to ear. 





CHAPTER. II. 


Ir was at the close of a wet, chilly May dhy that 
Janie Girardeau descended from the carriage which 
had brought her from the depot to ber aunt's home. 

She was weary and frightened beyond «eseription. 
The penitentiary would have seemed a delightful 
alternative to Miss Girardeau’s hospitality. 

The coachman opened the door, and followed her ny. 

Here Janie was leit. fora half-hour, which she 
spent in weeping bitterly, at the end of witich 
time the servant reappeared, and coldly requestei! 
her to follow her down stairs, 

Miss Girardeau sat in her drawing-room, chilly 
and dark, like the rest, a slim, straight, keen-eyed 
woman who had d her four-seore. years: in 
saving and getting and suspecting. 

Janie’s disorderly appearance did not escape her 
even in the light emitted by two wax candles 





belle, amd of his subsequent cxtravagant career. 





“IT mean that when you want a thing you must 


which burned upon the high, narrow mantel. 
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“So you are Jane Grey Girardeau, 2nd?” she 
said, sharply. “And why haven’t you taken off 
your things ?”’ 

The Image straightened herself indignantly, and 
said, in a tone which really justified her nick- 
name: 

**Because I haven’t been asked.” 

“Ho! Very well. You were asked to come 
here. Didn’t that imply taking off your things? 
I am a person who don’t waste words—nor apny- 
thing else, for that matter.” 

**] shall not take them off until I am asked,” 
eaid Janie, with hysterical courage and a glance in 
So. eet of the door, as if she contemplated 

ight. 

The elder lady touched a bell at her side, and 
the woman who had received Janie appeared. 

“Miss Girardeau is fatigued, Hannah, from her 
ride. You may take off her hat and cloak, and 
carry them up stairs.” 

Poor Janie! She had too much good sense to 
make a scene and render herself absurd. She per- 
mitted her aunt’s maid to relieve ber of bonnet 
and wraps, and felt herself conquered at the 
outset. 

“Now, if you will be seated, I have a few 
questions to ask you before we go to supper.” 

Janie sat down. 

“This was of course your last resort, coming 
here?” 

“It was.” 

“Your father spent all his money, and then 
killed himeelf ?” 

Janie bowed, with a great sob. 

“ Who bought the house?” 

**The—the creditors, I believe,” 

“Those who sow the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind,” said Miss Girardeau. Then she asked, 
“ Where have the rest of you gone ?”’ 

**Mother is at Uncle Tom’s with the three 
children, and Lyddy is with Cousin Josephine, and 








[AUNT GIRARDEAU. ]} 


A here, and Will and Marcus are doing some- 
ing.”’ 

“Umph !” said Miss Girardeau. “A nice party.” 
Then she ad*ed, ‘Is Cousin Josephine te provide 
for Miss Lyddy ont and ont?’’ 

“ Lyddy—Lyddy—” said the Image, in dolorous 
tones, “‘is --is—” 

“Is what?” asked Miss Girardeau, in a tone like 
the springing of a trap. 

i “Engaged to be married,” blurted out poor 
anle,. 

«* Umph! To whdm?” 

“To Gerald Sayles, He is in Scotland. When 
he comes home—”’ 

‘* Precisely. He will find things have changed 
when he comes home ” 

‘Indeed he will,” submitted the doloful guest. 

“‘Seven,’’? mused Miss Girardeau. ‘I have asked 
her seven questions already. Now for the eighth, 
Why do you suppose I invited you here?” 

**T don’t know, I’m sure,” said Janie, with utter 
indifference of look and tone. 

‘Do you suppose I shall leave you any money ?”’ 

*T don’t know.” 

** Well, youmay know, Ishan’t. Notashilling.” 

Then she touched the bell, Hannah came in 
and proffered her arm, and they went in to a some- 
what meagre supper. 

Janie spent a good many days in stubborn 
weeping and fasting. But thecold May rain storm 
was spent at last, and the grief of sixteen does 
not last for ever, any more than May rain. 

The birds began to chirp in the sunshine, and 
Janie to look for amusement, in finding which she 
was not very succcesful, and to write long, graphic, 
sarcastic letters, embellished with pen-and-ink 
sketches of her new surroundings, to the ‘‘rest of 
them,” receiving in return equally lengthy if not 
equally amusing accounts of the family experi- 
ence. 

It may be mentioned that she was so confiding as 


to entrust these missives to Hannah to post, and that 
severally and separately they underwent Miss 
Girardeau’s perusal before being forwarded. That 
lady could not, however, accuse her young relative of 
inconsistency or deceit, for Janie never inferred by 
word or deed that her stay under Miss Girardeau’s 
roof was other than compulsory and detestable. 

After the somewhat pias | inquiries which her 
aunt had addressed upon her arrival, Janie was not 
troubled by overtures. 

Miss Girardeau took her to drive in the afternoon 
for an hour, always through the dry and dusty busi- 
ness streets. 

Apart from that she was left pretty much to her- 
self, with the understanding t she was not to 
leave the house unattended, a ing not in ac- 
cordance with Miss Girandeau’s conceptions of 
dignity and decorum, 

Janie’s old home had been a suburban villa, lovely 
with lawns and fountains without, gay with young 
life within. ; 
Her new abode was a dingy, high-stooped brick 
house in what had become the business portion of a 
large city. 

Miss Girardeau abhorred sunshine and draughts, 
so the white shutters were always bowed, and the 
curtains drawn together in straight folds. 

The place had one redeeming feature—a long 
narrow strip of garden, running through to the next 
street ; an ill-kept place, rank with ribbon- aad 
phlox, but growing grapes and pears and plums ina 
fashion that made tho despair of wondering horti- 
culturists. 

These fruits trees were in bud when Janie looked 
from her bedroom window that first morning, and 
saw this queer old garden with its high fence and 
rusty spikes, and the smoke from the rat noisy 
factories beyond the enclosure, with the leaden sky 
and the pattering rain. 

The first morning the sun shown she looked with 
different eyes upox a different scene. 

The garden was aglow. The snowy bloom of cherry 
and pear tress, the rosy flush of the peach blossoms 
made wonderland. 

Janie was not fully assured as yet of the liberty 

which she afterwards found belonged to her, but the 
temptation was strong and the consequences in- 
different. 
She stole away. The garden had been a pleasaunce 
once; there were broken rustic seats, where the 
Girardeaus of past generations may, have wooed or 
been won, and an arbour under the grape-vines, with 
the wreck of waat looked like a tea-table, which 
Janie’s faycy spread with snowy damask and East 
India tea-cups, while she surmised that the straw- 
berries for the saucers had grown close at hand. 

She was child onough still to like the notion of a 


tea-party. 

Marcus and she, she thought, or even Tom and 
she, might bave a good time there even now. If her 
Aunt Jane would not mind, she would even like to 
bring hor supper out there, and eat it all alone. And, 
taken with her fancy, she began with a stick to 
remove the long accumulated layers of leaves, start- 
ling enough specimens for a treatise on yuomeny, 
when she herself was startled by a voice from be- 
tween the rusty pickets over the high fence. 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” said the voice, 
**but might I break one little branch of blossoms 
from this cherry-tree ?”’ 

Janie turned from her rather amused review, and 
shading her eyes from the dazzle of the sunlight, 
looke.! straight into the intruder’s face. 

It was the frank and handsome face of a young man. 

Miss Girardeau, however, was well accustomed to 
young men; she was com enough to observe 
this one accurately, and to feel pl and d 
with the novelty of the situation. With a broad 
smile which disclosed her nice white teeth, she 
answered : 

** Why. they are not mine. I don’t own a single 
cherry blossom among them—nor ever shall. 

“I beg your on, I supposed you were a 
member of the family, seeing you at work. I wanted 
the blossoms as a sabject for my sister. She paints 
little things in water-colours—for sale. She cannot 
walk to procure them for herself. And I have so 
little time. These were right in my way as I came 
from my work, and so I ventured to ask. I hope you 
will pardon me.” 

Janie replied : 

“You are quite right in taking me for a member of 
the family. Iam Jane Girardeau. I hope you will 
pardon me for not understanding. And 1 hope Aunt 
Jane will pardon me for stealing ;” and so saying, 
with a flying glance toward the distant back windows 
of the house, she poised herself on tiptov, broke 
what she called a “ perfectly lovely” bough from 
the cherry tree, brought down a shower of rain-drops 
upon her head, and scanning them as she walked, 
approached the fence. 

** So your sister sells things? I wish I could sell 








things,” she said, curiously. 
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“ My sister earns her living, Miss Girandeau.” 
“Precisely. I wish I could earn my living.” She 

handed up the branch. “ What are you standing 
2? 


“ A barrel of sand.”’ 

* Ah! and what else is over there ?” 

“ A brick courtyard and other barrels of sand,” 

“You work there ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

** What do you do there ?” 

“I make designs for silver ware. The sand is for 
moulds for the casts.’’ 

“I see. Well, now, I want to tell you something. 
When your sister gets that done I want to see it. If 
I had any money I would buy it.” 

“aut would you like to see it, Miss Girar- 
dean ?”’ 

“Why, here, of course. I have no other place.” 

Py sg cr it be—right—for me to come here 

“Right? I’m sureI don’t know. How Iqng will 
it take her to do it?’’ 

“A week, perhaps.’’ 

6s Then come with it, please, in a week—from 
now.’ 

“Could you not come to see my sister? She is 
not much older than you, but she is lame, Her 
name is Gaenor Morris,and she lives only a few 
houses away.” 

“ For all that I couldn’t come. She might as well 
live in the moon.” 

‘* But, Miss Girardeau, I fear—your friends——”’ 

‘*T have no friends. Nono here, at least, Aunt 


Jane is keeping me because I’ve nowhere else to go, 
We have lost all our money.” 
Poor Janie! 


She was not wholly devoid of instincts of pro- 
priety. But her heart was bursting to talk right 
out to somebody, aud this somebody presented itself 
in the person of Arthur Morris, 

For a week she lived upon that little interview, and 
the thought thatit was to be repeated. She imagined 
all that he might have said and that she might have 
said, and when the morning arrived she had even the 
hardihood to remark : 

“ Aunt Jane, I wish I had some money.”’ 

Miss Girardeau looked up in sour astonishment. 

“ What do you want of money ?” 


“Oh! I should like to buy a picture. The walls} 


of my rooms are so bare.” 

For the first time Janie heard her aunt laugh—a 
thin, rasping laugh. 

“I am sorry that the walls don’t suit you,” was all 
her reply. 

So Janie went to her tryst penniless. 

She seemed to herself to have grown so well ac- 
quainted with Arthur Morris during this week that 
she did not repress her pleasure when he made his 
ei ay above the fence. He handed her a small 
packet. 

‘*Miss Girardeau, I have obeyed your request 
But I must not stop a moment to talk with you, 
great as is the temptation. In this broad daylight 
our meeting cannot escape observation. Good-morn- 
ing!’ 

‘* Stay!” said Janie, with desperation. “I have 
looked forward to seeing you all the week. I must 
talk to you for a while. You shake your bead ? Then 
I will tell you. Come this evening—I will-be here 
—with the bleu in the dark——” 

He was out of her sight before the words were 
fairly uttered. 

She stool still, crimson and burning at her own 


eed. 

What would he think of her? And she did not 
wish him to think ill! 

She carried the dainty little picture to her room, 
and gloated over it. 

The cherry blossoms seemed to bring her a/mystical 


message. 

She kissed the paper even, as she folded it away in 
its wrappings, and was glad, spite of all, that she was 
to see the dunor again. 

In the sweet, fragrant May dusk, she found herself 
at the bottom of the gree, 

“Dear Miss Girardeau,” said young Morris, “I 
have come as you bade me, but for your sake I must 
not come again. I will not say for my own——” 

“Very well, then, interrupted Janie, “‘in that case 
I must settle all I have determined on to-night. I 
am as much a prisoner here asI can be. My family 
are powerless to help me. Iam determined to help 
myself, What I want of you is to tell me of some- 
thing I can learn to do whereby I can earn my living, 
as your sister does hers. I can’t paint; but what 
can I do?” 

“That is the question too many have to answer 
without preparation. Allow me to advise you to 
content yourself as you can, with your present 
se Aa lots have their difficulties,” said this young 

entor. 

“Yes; but I will not content myself. I shall die 


rene! Surely—surely there is something I could 
0 


Arthur Morris tried to talk calmly to the excited 
girl, while his own heart and pulse were beating with 
a fire he had never felt before. 

He told her there was nothing she could do with- 
laborious preparation, and during that period of 
preparation how was she to subsist? 

e told her just what poverty meant. How he 
himself was so ambitious and so r, and how he 
supported his mother and invalid A arr 

“But I thought your sister supported herself ?” 

‘Sometimes she earns enough to pay the doctor's 
bill,” he answered, sadly. 

“ And she paints? Well, I would not paint. Think 
of something else for ms.” 

“TI do not know your tastes nor your talents, Miss 
Girardeau. Can you teach? Oan you sew ?”’ 

“Neither, I want you to think of other things ; 
& great many things that a young gin! might do, an 
come and let me know—won’t you ?”’ 

**Do you think I ought to come ?”’ he asked. 

‘There is no other way for me to seo you,” said 
matter-of-fact Janie. “I cannot go out by myself, 
and Hanpah don’t let any strangers in at the front 
door, because Aunt Jane is afraid of robbers.”’ 

“She might have reason for fear, if sho saw me in 
this situation.” 

“What do you think I have discovered since I saw 
you?” pursued Janie. ‘‘ A gate—here in the fence ; 
the grape-vines have grown all over it. If the 
worst comes to the worst, I shall open it and walk 
through.” 

“Never with my assistance, Miss Girardeau; I 
know the world better than you, and Iam sure you 
had better stay as you are for the present. There is 
more heroism in endurance than there is in aggres- 
sion,” said the young man, with decision. 

Daring Janie talked there for an hour in the star- 
light. and Arthur Morris, having constrained himself 
to advise as he had, felt his duty was done, and 
suffered himself to yield to the spell. 

His life had been so prosaic, so suppressed. Yot 
he was an artist at soul, and this dauntless girl, 
with her high-bred air, her steady nerves and cool 
perceptions, was lashing the dreamy languor of hi» 








here! I shall stifle! I am young and strong and 


soul into billows of passion. 

He told Janie all his story; how his father had 
died during his second year in college, and how it 
had been necessary for him to assume the duty of his 
mother’s and sister’s support. He was apt at de- 
signing; had obtained his present situation, and 
worked on at it. And that was all. 

The interview did not terminate without an 
appointment for another. , 

Finally the gate was opened. And when the mid- 
summer nights were breathless and the cherries hung 
red and ripe, Janie Girandeau and Arthur Morris 
sat on the old garden seat together and tasted the 
rapture of first love. 

linded over her account-books and interest- 
tables, Miss Girardeau took no particular notice of 
her niece. 

She had accustomed herself to the slight interrup- 
tion which Janie’s arrival had made in her life. It 
is not easy to say but that she derived a certain 
pleasure from this youthful, hopeful presence, But 
she gave no sign. 

One morning, however, she did not rise as usual. 
Janie k of her breakfast alone, and was 
wondering whether she ought to pay her aunt a visit, 
b home Hannah entered with a request that she would 

0 80, 

“T am not very well this morning, Jane,’’ re- 
marked the elder lady—“ not well enough to get up. 
Do you know that I am a very old woman? Perhaps 
I shall never get up again.” 

“TI hope it is not so serious,’”’ said Janie, her eyes 
wandering about the unfamiliar room. 

“T dare say you do. My life is quite a convenience 
to you—quite a convenience. And though I am not 
a particularly amiable person, yet 1am glad on the 
whole that I took youin. I thought, too, inasmuch 
as you bore my name, I should like you to havesome 
little thing in remembrance of me. I told you 
you’d get none of my money—you recollect that, I 
suppose?” 

anie said she recollected it. 

‘* But I have concluded to give you a little keep- 
sake. It is nothing you will care much about, but it 
isarelic. It has been owned among the Girardeaus 
for a hundred years. This is what I mean”—and 
she touched with her finger a small silver urn of 
somewhat battered cupenmenee “You will be 
surprised,” she continued, ‘‘by the nature of the con- 
tents when the time arrives for you to examine them. 
They consist of old letters—old love-letters—of mine! 
And they will tell their own story. Some way it has 
taken my fancy to leave them to you. You are not 
given to professions, I observe, any more than myself, 

ut I suspect you are not wanting in the saatey ane 


of honour. So I entrust the most precious thing I 


_. Sh er 


Janie bowed rather gravely. Hannah announced 
the arrival of the doctor, and she quitted her aunt’s 
apartment, to which she was not summoned again 
until three days later, when she found Miss Girar- 
deau unconscious and dying. 

The event of her aunt’s death, though it might 
not have deeply afflicted her, would certainly have 
made a more vivid impression upon Janie but for 
the overwhelming news contained in a letter re- 
ceived that same day from her mother. 

“For the first time, my poor darling,’ wrote 
Mrs. Girardeau, “‘I have rejoiced over your exile, 
during the past week. So many heart-rendin 
things have happened to us, to whom it prom | 
that fate had already done its worst, that I am 
thankful you have been spared their immediate 
influence, Our dear little Bertie expired in my 
arms last night, after a few days’ illness. It is 
impossible at present for me to add more on the 
subject. My broken heart is too sad for words. 
You have been informed of Mr. Sayles’ expected 
return, and on his arrival. We expected that 
Lydidy and he would be married as soon as prac- 
ticable, for it was with difficulty that he consented 
to the year’s delay when he went abroad last 
summer. But no sooner had he arrived—a fortnight 
since—than it was evident he was no longer im- 
patient, but that his feelings bordered upon in- 
difference. So marked was the change and so 
equivocal his behaviour, that Lyddy has now re- 
leased him from his engagement, and he has ac- 
cepted the release. My dear, our poor Lyddy is 
quite crushed. Any change would be welcome. 
Could not Aunt Jane be movei by her story to give 
her an asylum for a few months? I would gladly 
close my letter with some ray of comfort, but noue 
is found. Will is out of a situation just at present, 
but hopes for the best. The rest of us are well. 

Your Lovine Morurr.”’ 

Brooding over her heart-breaking news, Janie saw 
almost without realising the funeral preparations 
progress around her. She knew even that Arthur 
Morris came in and out across the once forbidden 
threshold. She heard his voice unmoved. ‘I have 
heard such bad news from home,’’ was her only re- 
sponse to his questions. 

According tv Miss Girardeau’s directions, her will 
was to be read before her body was removed from the 
house; and, sitting in the chill, dim parlour, Janie 
heard indifferently that there was a bequest of one 
thousand pounds to Hannah Henshaw, her faithful 
attendant; of a silver urn, a fumily relic, to her 
niece Jane Grey Girardeau; and that the remainder 
of her real and personal property was bequeathed to 
found a home for indigent aged women ; her present 
residence to be converted into the same, and her 
trustees being empowered to take possession of said 
residence within twenty-four hours after the inter- 
ment of her remains. 

Twenty-four hours! Janie understood that. In 
twenty-four hours she would be without a home. 

“ You see,” she said, convulsed with exvitement, 
“how much better you might have let me had my 

” 


way. 

This to Arthur Morris. 

‘Perhaps so, Janie, but as I did not, now you must 
let moe marry you atonce, and assume the right to 
take care of you.” 

“Marry me!”’ said Janie ; ‘‘ before you have courted 
me? Never,” 

“ Haven’t I courted you, dear ?”’ 

“Not at all. Tho courting has been allon my 
side.” 

« Well, one side is enough, isn’tit? I will do my 
share after we are married.” 

“ We shall not be married, Arthur, at present.’ 
“Why not?” 

“TY might give you a good many reasons, but one 
will suffice. LIexpect to marry for happiness, not for 
support. See now the burthens you bear. Andyou 
would take another—that of a wife.” 

“I would, Janie, joyfully, if that wife were you. 
Why, dear, but for your poverty I could never have 
approached you. Do you suppose that I regret that 
you are poor? To know you possessed a fortune 
now would make me the most miserable of men, 
because it would remove you from my reach.” 

“Very well” said Miss Girardeau, “ perhaps it 
would. There is no use speculating. Ihavo got 
to leave this house to-morrow, and my plan is to go 
to your mother. My first move will then be to sell 
the relic which is left me. I didn’t promise to keep 
it. The proceeds will pay my board till I can find 
something to do. I have thought of silver-chasing 
which you were telling me about. It seems to me [ 
could Jearn to do it;or if not, chain-making— 


something. I haven't written to mother since Aunt 
Jane’s death. I don’t want to write till my plans 
are settled. She has enough to fret about.’ 

‘¢But, Janie, would your mother approve of you 
selling a family relic? Oouldn’t the money you 
are determined to have be obtained some other 





possess to your keeping.” 
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* Possibly ; but ET don’t know whatway: Aad now 

I dare say you can got my relic appraised for me at 
the factory. I suppose they'll buy it by weight, and 
it is awful heavy. I will brimg it down for you to 
see.” 
As Janie entered the drawing-room, bearing the old 
silver urn in her two small hands, Arthur Morris 
started from his seat with a strange expression, of 
alarm upon his countenanee. 

«“ Why—what—Is that your relic, Janie? he asked, 
holding out his hands excitedly to take it, 

‘‘ Certainly ; what is the matter? Do youseea 
ghost?’’ 

“T hardly know what I see. I cannot get it 
appraised for you. Ican’t have any thing to do with 
it. You must not sell it, thongh ; not on any account. 
Put it away—out of sight. Letus talk of something 
else.’ He was walking with nervous haste up and 
down the floor, having first motioned to take the 
urn in his hands, and then refused.it. Janie, amazed 
at his emotion, stood still, holding her legacy with 
a look of wonder. 

“I cannot stay any longer,’’ continued Arthur 
Morris, catching up his hat. “I will come back by- 
and-bye—” 

“ Then Ishall have to carry this myself to some 
silversmith,” quietly answered Miss Girardeau ; “ for 
1 must have the money to-night.”’ 

‘Janie, you must not sell it, I implore you to 
listen to me. There are reasons——” 

“Reasons? What reasons? Have you ever seen 
this urn before, that you are so much interested) in 
it?” 

**- Yes; I have seen it before.”’ 

“ When and where?”’ 

Arthur continued his walk for some minutes\ in 
silence. 

Then, with his self-possession partly restored, he 

n: 
fT few minutes ago I was saying that were you 
possessed of a fortune, it would place you. beyond my 
reach. Your urn holds a seeret, Janie; perhaps. it 
holds the fortune which will make my misery. It 
is hard for me to reveal it to you, but your impetu- 
osity makes it dangerous for me to leave you ignorant 
of what I know. About two years ago this old urn 
was brought to our factory for an unusual purposes, 
We were to fit within it a smaller urn, leaving be- 
tween the twoa space which we conjectured was to 
serve as @ place of concealment, I knew nothing 
about the owner, but the work interested me, and I 
have never forgotten about it. You say it is heavy— 
far heavier than the weight: of the two urns even 
would warrant. Shall I unlock the mystery of your 
legacy ?”’ 

He spoke the last words coldly and wearily. 

As for Janie, her eyes were flashing, her bosom 
throbbing. 

She placed the urn upom the centre-table, and 
raised the cover. 

A little cloud of ashes puffed in her face, 

Hor aunt, after all, had not. left her love-letters to 
tell their story. 

Perhaps Arthur’s idea of hidden. treasure might 
likewise be dispelled. 

He drew some delicate little tools from his vest- 
pocket, and began removing some tiny screws. Then 
he filed away the solder. 

Finally, holding the bottom of the urn, firmly in 
his left palm he grasped the inner rim with his 
right-hand fingors, and exerting all the strength he 
could bring to bear, he separated the two urns. 

Jane gave a shriek of amasoment as over Arthur 
Morris’s knees and across'the carpet there reiled a 
double handful of precious stones, rubies and eme- 
ralds, sapphires and diamonds, all of groat purity 
and unusual size. The two discoverers looked from 
the treasure at their feet to one another, and were 
speechless. 

Then finally Arthur began slowly to pick up the 
jewels. 

a You will not need to take refuge with my mother 
now,” he said, sadly. 

‘*Of course I shall for the present. I suppose 
these will make me rich. Whatof that? Lintend 
to learn first of all how for the future to defy poverty. 
But, ob,” cried the poor girl, clasping her hauds, 
“was ever aid so blessed! My poor Lyddy~my 
darling mother! Go, Arthur, telegraph to them tliat 
help is at hand. No; stay. We will go together. 
Is that the best thing to do first? Advise. me, 
Think for me.”’ 

“ How canI, Janie, when I am to lose you.” 

Janie seiz d her lover’s hands and lifted her shin- 
ing eyes to his face. 

“You may looe me now, if you choose,” she 
pouted, ‘‘ but I assure you I am not going te do any 
more of the courting.”’ 

“TE that is: so,” he answered, with brightening 
looks, “I suppose it is time forme to begin,” and 
be pressed her for the first time in his arms, 

“I shall need your clear head to help me to con- 








vert these baubles into money,” she remarked, as.she 
put.on her hat and shawl. 

‘‘ T rather think you will, Miss Impulse,” was the 
reply. 
r Poor Aunt Jane,’ she mused, as they went to- 
gether‘ through the door; and then, in her eager 
tones, ‘ Wasn’t it a jolly relic ?”’ M. H. P. 


~ == 


Tux dog question has tkken a curious turn. A 
fortnight ago the annual Draconion decree was, iasucd 
against the poor animal, ‘‘ the first. to welcome, the 
foremost to defénd ’’ his master.. But.every dog has 
his day. The decree directertall dogs to be muzzled 
without exception, or to be held in leash ;, non-co:- 

liance with this rule involved death to every wan- 
Yering dog -if caught. Wandering dogs have an 
instinet in discovering the policeman with a lasso. in 
his pocket ; only animals in. the last stage of misery, 
and for which hanging would be a mercy, surrender 
themselves, 

Jaraxuse Law.—An obedient son living with aged 
parents had a disagreeable wife, who made the old 
couple very uncomfortable, The son, in order to re- 
store the harmony of the household, poisoned. his 
wife. This act, though dictated by filial piety, could 
not be overlooked by the authorities. man was 
therefore tried for the murder and sentenged to be 
imprisoned for ten years, but, on consideration of 
the eircumstances, the court decided that these 
should be spent in his. father’s house, on condition 
that he wore chains all the time, 
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SUMMER HAS COME. 

Ont, the soft, sweet language of iove! It’s oft in 
the stilly night we hear its gentle murmur. 

“ Dost think summer has come, Henri ?’’ 

“ Yes, dearest Consatina, I feel that I may assure 
thee that this warmthness will be xo more dispelled 
by the wind. But why ask so strange a question ?”’ 

** Because I fain would clothe my nether extremi- 
ties with silken covering, were I assured of the con- 
tinuance of the present balmmess. To thee, who art 
so good and wise, your Consatina looks for council 
in all things affecting her health and happiness.” 

“ Believe me, they are dear to me, sweet one, and 
I am proud that thou should deem me worthy to 
advise thee ina matter of so grave import. 1 am 
confident that thou hast naught to fear in making the 
change thou desirest, To prove the strength of my 
conviction, I have but to inform thee that only yoster- 
day I laid aside my flannel.” 

“ Oh, Henri !’’ she gasped, clinging convulsively to 
him, “was it not premature? Horrid fears assail 
me! What if thou shouldst take cold and de-i? Uh, 
me protector! Me—ah——” 

“Calm thyself, me angel, there is no danger. All 
will be well.” 

“I shall hope for the best, Henri, and pray nightly 
that no rude blast shall return to chill thy frame, 
and place in jeopardy thy preeious life. What would 
silk stockings be to Consatina wert thou gone? A 
hollow mockery—a stafiless fabric,” 

Then they clinched, and we left. 

THE GIRLS 4-FISHING. 

Trerr’s generally abont six of then in the buneh, 
with light dresses og, and thoy have three poles, with 
as many hooks and lines among them, 

As soon as they get\to tho river, they lool for a 
good place to get down: on the rafts, and the most 
venturesome one sticks her boot-heel im the bank, and 
makes two careful steps down. 

Then she suddenly finds herself at the bottom with 
beth hands in the water, and a feeling’ that every- 
body in the wide world is looking at her, and she 
never tells anyone how she got there. 

The othor girls, profiting by her example, tarn 
round, and go down on their hands and knees, back- 
wards, 

Then they scamper over the rafts until they oan 
find a shallow place where they can see the fish, and 
shout: 

**Oh, I see one!” 

* Where ?’” 

“There!” 

“Oh, my, so he is!”’ 

* Let’s catch him !” 

A susy housewife was sitting in a doorway plying 
her needie, Her husband was lounging on the rail, 
when his foot slipped, and falling, he bruised his 
knee on the doorstep, 

“Oh,” said he, groaning, “I have broken the 


bone, I am sure!’ 





“* Well, then,” said she, holding up aerneedla with, 


its eye brokon out, “you and J have done nearly the 
sime thing.” 


** How so!” 


“Why, don’t yousee?” said she, “TI have broken 
the eye of the nee man, aud you have broken the 
knee of the idle man. 


A PROPER PRIDE: 

Swart (who has’ just dtiven out to the races): 
** You'needn’t brasl me, I tell you. I shan’t pay 
you anything for it.”’ 

Knicut oF THE Wuisk: “ Can’t help i if ye 
don’t, but I takes a pride im yer appeuranee, and 
Peo’ bownd to‘hab yer Toole nice, if I don’t get a 
penny ! 

(Swell is vanquished ) 

TRANSPORT. 

Curate (reproachfully)= ‘‘ And ‘I’m: afraid you’ve 
taken more r to-night than is good for yon, 

a ” 


IxeparatTep Rustre: “Sure-ly, sir, I. dare say I 
could ’a’ carried it hom’ easier in a jar.” 

—Puneh. 
THE BEBE BONNET. 

FasHIOoNABLE Customer: ‘‘ But it makes me look 
so mnocent!” | 

FasHIONABLE Miriixge: “ Oh, no, indeed, madam! 
Anyising but that.’” 

. O.: “ Are you sute; tow 

F. Mi: “Quite sure, ma’um.” 

F.C,: “hen you may sendit me!” 

: —Punch. 
THS VOICE OF THE CHARMER, 

Our suburban tenor is: threatened with « relaxed 
throat, and meets with much sympathy from the sex 
he is wont to enthral. The bass the baritone 
look on with mixed feelings. Their throats never get 
relaxed, (Fortunately; for if they did they would 
have to look. after themselves:) —Puneh. 

’ ‘ MAGNIFICENT! 

Tuts from the ‘‘ Guardian ””: 

“ A situation wanted by a Nottingham man ; age, 
twenty-six; heigtit, 5 feet I0 inches. Objects to 
cleaning lady’s. maid’s boots. High church family 
preferred. rst footman five years. Address, &c.”’ 

What a. chance for anyone wanting a man who 
really knows his place ! —Punch. 


SUBURBAN ENGLISH. 

Heavy Swetr (he has: taken alderman’s: daughter 
down to dinner, and she has just gushed at hin with 
a sentence which he takes to be,“ Don’t you think [ 
get pretty ?”’): “ Well—ah, really, my dear mits— 
ab, Nature has aecomplished so much, that 
there—there cannot be room sf 

Miss : ‘‘ Oh, go long, youabsur@man! You know 
very well what I mean, I mean’ Ighgate, where 
live!” —Judy. 

THE SIMPLE TRUTH. 

Tar Russian Government has addressed a cironlar 
to its Soreian representatives abroad, stating, that 
Russi ‘‘ will remain a simple spectator’”’ of the 
present struggle, ‘‘ Artful spectator” would be 
nearer the mark. —Fun. 

A WORD IN SEASON, 

Tur inhabitants of eo fear a bombardment 
from 'urkish monitors, Mouwitors are just the thiugs 
for teaching the young (and’ rebellious) idea‘ how to 
shoot. —Fun. 

GRAND JUNCTION: 

A PERSON engaged in extensive saw-mill operations 
“ wishee|@ gentleman to join him.”’” What dreadful 
accidents must be constantly occurring which never 
get iuto the papers ! 

“IN MAIDEN MEDITATION.” 

Srovt Farmer: “ Gie yew ajobo’ wark! Don't 
knaw as I can and don’t kuaw aa I can’t. What's 
yewr name ?”” 

Peasant: “ Tummas!” 

Scour Farmer: * Don’t mean that, I mean— 
what’s yewr maiden name ?”’ —Fun. 

OH, BOTHER! 

InquiInInc MIND (reading), It says here, ma, 
‘*hia remuins will be taken to their last resting- 

aeu."" Why do they say ““his remains,”—wasu't 
he all there? . —Judy. 


A SIGK OF THE TIMES, 

Watrer: Well, the bait are large; sir, P*raps its 

aJohu Dory got mixed up along on’em —Judy. 
WANTED AN APOLOGY. 

RecengLy a tram encountered a milk-wagon 
driven by a woman about forty years old, and the 
driver shouted and motioned for ber to turn out. She 
refused to. leave the liue, and tram and wagon came 
to ® halt. 

“*Wiy don’t yom get: off the line?” shouted the 
tram-driver, as he put on the brake, 

* [dent like: your: way of hollering at me,’’ sho 
| shuwly replied, ““I’ow justas much of a lady ag the 
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Queen, and you must treat. me with just as muck 
courtesy as you would her.” 
J sey get off the line!” 

“ And I say E won't!” 

He left. the tram to lead her horse off the Tine, 
but she had a long whip. and she kept him off. He 

bebind: her wagon to lift it off, but the whip 
cracked about his ears again. 

“ Wilk you get off the line?” he demanded. 

“When you, apologise I will.” 

He was in a fix. 

His tram was fall, the milk-woman. was.stout and 
full of grit, and ha decided to come down. Hie said 
he begged her pardon, 

‘That's: all | want, and let this. be a great 
moral lesson to you,” she replied, as she turned off 
the lime. “ When you see a milk-woman on the 
line speak to her kiudly and gently, and don ¢ under- 
take to bluff.’* 


ONLY NATURAL, 

‘*Frower Por.”—Under this head we find notice 
of marriage between a Mr. Flower and Miss Pott. 
It is singular—judging by the nunsber: of clippings 
which have been sent to this office—to discover that 
there are lots of people who regard so national a 
conjunction as spolsiies extraordinary — Fun. 

LAYING, DOWN THB LAW. 

Dunineo the hearing 
muscel copyright, “his honeur’’ the coumty court 
judge before whom it was been tried ventured: the 
statement that @ man’s name on the title page of a 
book was ne proof of authorship. Though inclined to 
gosome little way with this luminous authority, wo 
think @ title-page testis in.literature as goed as a 
county court judgeship in law. Though neither, 
it must be admitted, is- of itself up te much. —Fun 

DOSING A DEATH-SEEKING DARKHY. 

A SEEDY-LOOKING negro, with # sad conntenance, 
called at the office of a prominent West End phy- 
siciam in Louisville,resently, and submitted a des- 
perate case. Said he: 

** Doctor, I want to die, Gimme sumfin: to kill 
me,’ 

“Yes, yes, allright,’’ said the physician. “ Where 
do you live?” 

‘“‘T lib near Grayson,’ said the dejected darkey. 

“What do you want to die for?” asked thedector,. 
with a serious face, 

‘“‘Bekase, doctor, I'mtired-o’ libin’ in dis worl’ o” 
trouble, an’ I wants to go home to:glory.” 

“* Well—ahem!’’ hesitated. the physician, “‘I am 
willing to doit, but Pm aftaid yeu have not got 
religion,” 

“*Hain’t got ‘ligion?” ejaculated’ the negro, with a 
look of glory lighting up his eyes. ‘“Blesy de Lord!’’ | 
said he, clapping his bands, ‘‘1’s been'a Baptis” dese 
twenty year ;jimed de church an’ ’uz baptized when 
Isa boy. It dat’s oll yer ’feard on, gimme:de pizen. 
an’ let dis poo’ troubled nigger’s soul goon home te 
heben,’’ 

“Oh, well, all right, if you’ve got. religion,” 
answered the doctor, and he sought among his phials 
for the fatal dose. 

Three grains of epicac and.two drops of croten-oil 
were mixed in a tumbler witha gill of whisky, and 
handed. tothe negro. 

‘* Now,” said thé doctor, solemnly, “* drink this, 
and in one. hour you will. bea dead. negro, sure.” r 

Agleam of gladness lit the-old negro’s: eyes as ho 
took the glass in his hand; and with an e ion of |: 
cool determination he placed the glass to his lipsiand 
drank the’ potion. 

The troubled old soul then walked out of the office. 
and made rapid strides for hishome, expecting in a 
few moments to: be with * dem» briglit aud shimin’ 
angels,” 

But chingsdidn’t work satisfactory, thougli. they 
worked weil, Uncle Ned was not only alive last 
night, but was-im a very vigorous: and setive! state 
of animation, with his dream ef glory vanislzed. 





STATISTICS. 





Tre Ownrrsnir or Lanp.—A of the 
returns of owners of lands in England and Wales 
(exclusive of tle Metropolis), giving a, classification 
according to the extent of their holdings, of 
the numbers of owners, together with a similar 
return for Seotland, has: been laid upom the table 
of the House of Oo , at the in of Mp. 
Bright. From this we learn that in England. and 
Wales, exclusive of the Metropolis, there are 703,289 
owners of less than 1 acre, the extent.of their lands 
being 151,171 acres, and the gross estimated rental 
£29,127,679; above I and under 10 acres’ 121,983 
Owners, extent 471,679 acres, and gross estimated 


rental £6,438,524; above 10 and under 50 acres, 





of a case which involved a : 


rental 289; between 50 and 200 acres 25,839 
owners, extent 1,791,605. acres, gross estimated ren- 
tal $4,302,002; between.100 and 500 acres 32,317 
owners, extent6;827, 346/acres, estimated rental 
$23,680,759, between 500 and 1,000 acres 4,799 
owners, extent’3,317,671 acres, gross estimated rental 
£6,427,552;. between. 1,000 and 2,000 acres 2,719 
owners, extent 3,799,307 acres, gross estimated rental 
£1,914,371; between 2,000 and.5,000. weres. 1,815 
owners, extent 5,529,190 acres, gross estimated vent» 
£9579,312; between 5,000 and 10,000 acres 58T 
owners, extent 3,397,724 acres, gross estimated rental 
£5,522,610; between 10,000 and 20,000 acres 223, 
owners, extent 3,098,674 acres, gross estimated rental 
£2,331,302;' between 20,000 and 50,000 seres 66 
owners, extent, 1,917,076 acres, gross estimated rental 
£2,331,302; between 50,000 and 100,000 acres 3 
owners, extent 194,938 acres, gross. estimated rental 
£488,646, above 100,000 acres 1 owner, extent 
181,616 acres, gross estimated rental £161,874. There: 
were also returned 6,448 owners of acres not being 
specifi estimated rentals amounting to 
£2,831,452 ; and 113.ewners with; a total acreage of 
1,423, but withowt any rental being given. 

Tuw number of miles of streets which contain 
mains constantly charged, and upon which hydrants’ 
for fire purposes could at once be fired, in each dis- 
trict of the Metropolis is now as follows :—Kent, 
80 miles; New River, 170; East London, 85 ; 
Southwark and Vauxhall, 100; West Middlesex, 70 ; 
Grand Junction, 414: Lambeth, 90; Chelsea, 60— 
making a total length of 686} miles. 








TWO KINDS OF GRANDFATHERS. 


“ Any left of the old-fashioned style ?”” 
I ask of the world wagging by ; 

** Any grandfathers, silvery-thateled,, 
With spectacles. fitted to-eye? 


“ Any grandfathers, quiet and quaiut, 
With staff im # tremulous hand, 
With queer little quavers of voice, 
And entreaty, in place of command ?’” 


These dfathers, left now-a-days, 
With the fire of their mamhood undim, 
Their snow’ sprinkled locks clustered close, 
Their backs straight, and comely, and 
slim. 


With their full, hearty, outringing laugh, 
Their speech yet unshaker and bold, 

Their careful attire spruce and bright, 
Their hands strong to have and to hold— 


These seem not so beautiful quite, 
As the reverend, gentle, old man 
Who standsim the days of the past, 
Just adroop with the length of his syan, 


We miss tue strange tie where the chili, 
Giving back half the care it receives, 
Grows careful for grandfather's sake, 
Or over his weariness grieves. 
We miss like a lost minor chord 
One tone that was trembling and swect}; 


‘We miss on the shore of' the tide: 
The tread of the wavering feet. 


“Any left of the old-fashioned kind 2” 
Stilh Lask of the world wagging by ; 


“ Any grandfathers; worthy the namv,. 
Not‘heurty, nor youthful, or'spry ?’” 


GEMS. 











Prve things are useless, wien not accompanied with 
five others—good advice withouteffect—riches with- 
out economy—learning without good manners—alms 
to improper. objects, or without. a. pure intention— 
and life without health. 

Wirx what different eyes do we view an action, 
when it is ourown, and when it is anotier’s! 
When a fish is, wounded, other fishes fall upon 
and devour him, There’s some human naire in 
fibhes, 

Tum flattery of frierds and enemies: would do us 
very little harm, if, we didn’t unfortunately flatter 
ourselves, 

Many¥ endure misfortune without daring to look it 
iu the face ; like cowards who suffer themselves to be 
murdered without resistance. 

Wo more certain is it that the flower was made to 
waft perfume, than that woman’s destiny is a mimis- 
tny of love. 

Dex’? be too severe upon yourself and your own 





‘2,640 owners, extent 1,750,072; gross estimated 


feelings ; keep ov, don’t faint, be energetic to the 
last , 


Feated at private schaola. 


Foots measure actions after they aro done by 
} events; wise met beforehand, by the rules of reason 
‘and right. Tne former look to the end to judge of 
the act. Let us look to the act. 

Tv is vain to stick your fimger in the water, and 
| pulling it.out, look for a hole: it is equally vain to 
| suppose that, however large a space you occupy, the 
world will miss you when you-die. 

Ir is easy to live well) amsong good people ; but 
show me the man who can preserve his temper, his 
wisdom, and his virtues, in spite of strong tempta- 
tion and universal example. 








HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Srorrap Tomatons.—Get them as large and firm 
as possible; cuta round place im the top of each; 
and seraps out alb the soft parts; mix with stale 
bread’ crumbs, corn, onions, parsley, butter, pepper, 
and salt; chop very fine and fill the tomatoes care- 
fully; bake in a moderately hot oven ; put a little 
butter in the pan, andsee that they do not. burn or 
become dry. 

To remove grease stains from silk hats, use first 
turpentine and then alcohol. 

RerPktuine Morus: — if fime ent tobacco is 
sprinkled under the edges of carpets and under those 
places' where bookcases, bureaw, e:¢., make it darlc,. 
it will prevent the moths from laying their eggs in 
them, 

Sortp S¥iiaBcB.—Take pint ef thick cream, 
half apintof white wine, and, sweetening to your 
taste, putin the juice of one lemon and half the rind 
grated. Whip it up the eve of the day when you 
design it for use, but do not fill your glasses or gar- 
nish with. it until the day after it is made, if you 
wish it te be quite solid and stand. 

Wasnine Lace Currarss.—Take strips of cottom 
cloth abowt one inch wide aud the length of the cur~ 
tains. Sew them coarsely to the back edges of the 
curtains—say with darning cotton—a soft thread 
beiag preferable; then, after washing, secure them 
toa line drawn straight, and use clothes pins freely 
to keep the edge true on theline, In this way they 
will dry in desirableshape and hang true and smooth 
without. the: least. necessity of pressing off atter 
being dried. 

TRoaTMeNt Fok THE Hanvs.—tf “Eeonomy” will 

it 





rub the pals of the hands thoroughly with eo 
just before putting on. kid gloves, she will i 
keeps her hands from perspiring . 





MISCELLANEOUS, 
Tae: keepers’at the Beli: Rock found om the top 
step of the ladder, reaching from ‘the top of the rock 
to‘ the tower, a full-sized live locust: Tnis insect; av 
is well-known, lives only on green food, while of all 
places the Bell Rock is whereno such can be had; yet. 
witheut food of any kind it: has survived for at least. 
eightdays, Itisaboutfourinches long; of a brown-like 
colour, and. has four wings. This insect, though 
well-known, is by no means a frequent visitor to 
Forfarshire, 
Dear oF Prorgsson Matpen.—Tho death of 
| tis entiuent scholar, who held the Greek Professor- 
ship in. University College for forty-five years, is 
announced, He died, at Hampstead at the age cf 
seventy-five: The fourth son’ of! the late Mr. Jones 
Malden, he was born in the year 1800, andwas edu- 
[mn due course he was 
ectered. at ‘I'rinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
elected to a Craven Scholarship, along with his con- 
temporary aud friend Thomas Bubington Macaulay. 
A sprenDID Iewn is a luxury for gods—for such 
gods as like to lie about on lawns, or use them for 
games, for evening daneing, for a concert, for infant 
tumbling, and: everything else rurak. Bat how to 
get a splendid lawn ism difficulty. A horticultural 
writer give his experience in these words :—Mowing 
machines always.at it do a little, but not enough. L 
tried changing daisies into clover by meansof sprink- 


lings of phespho-guano, It is:a grand method to put 


into operation x before you leave for a time, but 2 
dow tlike itif Iam not goingaway. On a fine’ day 
you, take a. boxful of phospho-guano or Peruvian 
guano, and. when you find a dock, ». dandelion or 
thistle, you powder the guano all over bim by means 
of # trowel, and make him a nice brown colour all 
over, There follows immediately a brown patch, 
and if the lawn is dotted. with these brown patches, 
its appearance is decidedly ebjectionsble for a mouth 
or so: therefore, if yow intend to leave home for a 
tour, it'is @ very proper thing ‘to kill the lawn weds 
by: this process before going away. 

Teak has been an increase in the importation of 
beef in the last six months. This year the value was 
£280,362 salted, and £121,615 fresh or slightly salted, 
against the respective sums of £231,497 and £96979 





last year. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tvau.—l. There is no jal remedy for your com 
plaint. You can be relieved by an application of arnica 
when very painful, and spermacetti frequently. 2. A 
decoction of rosemary wash is a good preventative, but 
we fear will not cure, as it is a very frequent occurrence 
for the hair to come off after a fever. 

Wa ipanx.— Your question appears very contradictory. 
You state a lady leaves property ete. to the son of her 
niece, then you state the lady is incompetent to make 
another will as she is imbeciled. The property is theres 
fore not devised to any person; the lady not being dead, 
the will is of no effect, 

Ross.—The best and only method is to advertise, No 
list is published of retired officers of the Civil Service. 
Some information may be obtained at the Civil Service 
pension offices. 

Baurcos.—Your poetry is far from our standard and is 
‘declined with thanks. 

SatisFirp ReapeR,— We are ~ to receive from you 
the good opinion of your friends of the entertainment 
they get by reading our Journal, which we endeavour to 
keep superior to any. Your prose is good but must be 

ined with thanks, 

A Constant Reapgr can get the songs at Cramer's, 
Regent Street, London. The “‘ Wandering Jew” can be 
obtained of any respectable news agent, having been 
published by the late proprietor of the Lonpow Ruapgr, 

Z. H. J.—We advise you to consult some medical man 
as such disorder arises from various causes, and you may 
apply an improper medicine. 

'oM.—The comic song which you mention is not pub- 
lished with the music. 

K. 8.—Handwriting tolerably good; can be greatly 
improved by practising from good copies, 

aTHO.—The word Ango is pronounced as though 
spelt Ongo. 

Fatnr,—Plenty of exercise, a buoyant spirit and a 
happy heart will perfect you in your favourite accom- 
plishment. 

W, B.—The disease of which you speak becomes 
serious if neglected. Consult an eminent physician, one 
who bas the reputation for curing diseases of the kind, 
and you will no doubt be speedily cured. 

Liuia wonders whether love really exists, We are 
sorry for Lillia, especially as she hesitates to accept a 
good offer. Does love exist? Do the starsshine? Does 
the moon sail in infinite beauty through the sky of 
night? Does the wind sweetly kiss the leaves, or nature 
unfold her wondrous and glorious works in vain? Does 
love exist? Ask your own heart. Count its fluttering 
when touched by anguish or quickened by kindness— 
look into the depth of the eyes of a parent or a husband, 
as he gazes in thrilling emotion on the object of an af- 
fection rooted in his soul like a spirit-oak, defying every 
blast, towering over time and change and every adverse 
circumstance. Does love exist? Lillia must forgive us 
when we say she asks an idle question. The world, 
without love, would bea wilderness overrun by weeds 
and wastes, and inhabited only by the brute creation. 

BLUEBKLL.—A moderate portion of time should be de- 
voted to the toilet, as the wonderful contrast between 
females who bestow constant and judicious care on the 
preservation of their beauty, and those who neglect to 
cultivate their charms, proclaims. {fa fortunate change 
of circumstances should enable a young female of limited 
means, who previously had scarcely attracted any obser- 
vation, to attend to the minute details of the toilette, in 
a short time a new beauty may be said to expand in her. 
How many rural females, with charms somewhat rustic, 
and figures rather coarse, have, by means of a short re- 
sidence in town, and the use of that toilette, presented 
us with a brilliant spectacle of the most pleasing and no 
less astonishing metamorphosis. 

. G, B.—We are inclined to think that your conceit 
has led you into error in regard to the two young ladies 
to whom you refer. No man of refined feelings or good 
taste, or of true manliness of character, would boast that 
he can marry either of two ladies, who have been in the 
habit of treating him with friendliness and hospitality. 
It is certain that you do not traly love either of the two 
young ladies with suflicient singleness of heart to 








warrant you in marrying her, or else you would have no 


difficulty in coming to a decision in regard to the matter, 
without seeking the advice of a stranger. 

Mary.—If he really did love youas we!l as he says he 
does, we fancy he would let that other girl alone; and, 
at any rate, you ought to insist on hisdoing so, Whether 
or not you shall uot allow him to continue his addresses 
to you, is properly a matter entirely for your own con- 
sideration, and on which we decline altogether to offer 
an opinion, 

Lixpa.—Pimples on the face are chiefly caused by 
secretions in the ducts of the skin. Washing in warm 
water, and applying the soap onalinen towel, not the 
hand, isa eons preventive. But as are fiequently 
the result of irregular habits. Living too high or two 
ow will produce them. The advertised lotions are worth- 


ess. 
Gronae.—We think Fannie is justified in not being in 
haste to believe your ardent protestation. Remember 
how you must have lessened her faith in you by your 
heartless conduct. The best way for you to do is to be 
unremitting in every attention to her, and as it isa wo- 
man’s lot ever to forget and forgive, you may, by your 
persistence, regain her confidence. 

Apa,—A young girl of sixteen decidedly acts Ley 
perly in receiving the attentions of a man without her 
pe te oo? knowledge. A man who hesitates to acknow- 
edge his love is either a scoundrel or an idiot, and in 
either case should be avoided as dingerous. 

Joun.—When the hair falls off, frequent cutting will 
sometimes restore it. The short and impoverished hairs 
must be cut as well as the long ones, in order to give 
them all strength and power to grow. If there be age or 
decay of nature, no known method will s 


WHAT THE ROSE SAID TO THE LILY, 
The Lily bowed her stately head, 
And said unto the Rose: 
* Why, sister, do you blush so red 
When Mabel ing goes?” 


“ Because, fair sister, I have seen 
In her a wondrous change, 

Since through our garden, like a queen, 
Her feet began to range. 


But yesterday, as one may 
Our Mable wasachild;) 
As happy as a bird at play. 
As innocent and wil 


And now she is a maiden tall— 
Almost a woman Gone 

She wanders still, when twilights fall, 
But never comes alone. 


Upon a strong and noble arm 
Confidingly she leays, 

Without a thought of wrong or harm— 
And you kaow what that means, 


They whisper—oh, so very low— 
Their very hearts they hush; 

But Ican hear their thoughts, you know, 
And thatiswhyIblush ~- 


The night comes on, but still they walk 
And linger in the grove, 
And evermore their secret talk 
Is all of hope and love, 


And, sister, soon the day will come 
When Love will claim his due, 

And Mabel find another home, 
And friends and flowers new, 


Then you and I will gladly die 
For one so pure and fair; 

I blushing on her breast shall lie, 
And you will crown her hair,” F. J. 0. 
Nuuusz, twenty, medium height, fresh colour, brown 

hair and eyes, very domesticated, fond of home, wishes 
to correspond witha respectable young man, who would 
ome a loving pee ei home eo before 
public company ; no cular as to but 
would prefer him tall and dark. on 

C. P., astoker in tg. Royal Navy, twenty-four, con- 
sidered good looking, Wishes to correspond with a young 
lady about twenty-one, with a view to matrimony. 

Stictse Bar, a stoker in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
rather short, dark complexion, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about eighteen, ofa loving disposition, and fond of home 
and children. 

Groner A., twenty-five, dark hair, blue eyes, fair com- 
plexion, tall, a member of the Church of England, 
would like to correspond with a young lady of medium 
height, about twenty-one, with a view to early matri- 
mony, 

Hg.en, twenty-five, medium height, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman between twenty-seven 
and thirty-four. 

» G D. twenty-three, medium height, loving, 
musical, fond of home, considered good looking, wishes 
to correspond with a fair young lady, with a view to ma- 
trimony ; respondent must be domesticated and have 
some money. 

E, T. C., a young farmer, twenty-one, rather tall, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about the 
same age. 

Jmand Topmast Starsalt, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. Jib has light hair, dark eyes, light com- 
a medium height; respondent must have dark 

air, fair complexion, fond of home and music, Topmast 

Staysail is twenty-six, medium height, dark hair, hazel 

eyes, dark complexion; respondent must have dark hair 

and eyes, dark complexion, fond of home, and a good 


—— 
BLL, nineteen, tall, fair, light blue eyes, very fond of 
P 





— 





home, would like to correspond with a tall, dark gentle. 
man, with a view to matrimony, 

Muzpau, eighteen, tall, dark complexion and hair, 
very affectionate and fond of home, wishes to d 
with a tall, dark young gentleman, with a view to matri- 


mony, 

Son, twenty, handsome, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
dis tion, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a thoroughly respectable young lady of amiable dis- 
position, about alnobeen or twenty, with a view to matri- 
mony. 

asar E., a seaman in the Boyal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady, with a view to matri- 
mony, 

Tset C., tall, fair, good looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady between twenty and thirty. 
with a view to matrimony; respondent must be good 
looking and in a good position. 

Eta, nineteen, tall, good looking, would like to cor- 
respond with a young man, 

ADELA, twenty-one, medium height, very dark, of 
good family, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a 
ay) with a view to matrimony; respondent must 

tall and fair. 


NeEtta B., medium height, fair, domesticated, fond of 
home, wishes to correspond with a gentleman, witha 
view to matrimony. 

8. M. would like to correspond with a steady, re- 
spectable young man between thirty and thirty-four, 
with a view to ony. 

Aa@yEs, a mid widow, respectably connected, 
would like to correspond with a widower between fifty 
and sixty, with sufficient means to keep a wife comfort- 


ably. 

Farts §., medium ho. fair, blue eyes and fair hair, 
industrious, pleasant, fond of home, wishes to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark man. 

Herrr, eighteen, fair, good looking, would like to 
correspond witha dark young man, with a view to ma- 
trimony,. 

Potty, nineteen, fair, good looking, would like to eor- 
respond with a fair Lany Sgr th a view to matri- 
pone ; respondent must be good looking and fond of 

C) 


Fuxp, twenty-one, medium height, fair, in good po- 
sition, would tke to correspond with a young lady “¢ 
loving disposition. 

Haper Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty- 
four, dark hair, dark complexion, hazel eyes, medium 
height, considered good looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young woman about twenty, who must be 
good looking, have light hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, 
of a loving tion and fond of home, “ 


ComMuNicaTIONS RECEIVED ; 


LIrtxray is responded to by—J. T., who thinks he is all 
she requires. 

Dazx-syzp Littiaw by—True Blue,a seaman in the 
Royal Navy. 

APoLLo and Hercunes by—M.S. B, and A. C., two 
friends, who think they are all that is required. 

A. B. C. by—N- M,, who wishes to exchange carte-de- 


visite. 

Netra by—J. W.5S., tall, fair, fond of home, conside 
good looking, a respectable mechanic, who thinks he 
all she requires. 

G- D. Y, by—Faithfal, dark, medium height, and who 
would make a home happy. 

Anwiz by—E, E., thirty; medium height, considered 
good loo , a retired officer of the navy. 

8. B. B. by—Bella, a widow, most res bly con- 
nected, of a loving disposition, and thinks she is all he 


requires, 

Canizre by—F. B., ina good position, and who thinko 
he is all she 

Pottr by—Bill Wheelrope, twenty-three, very fair, 
blue eyes, medinm height, and considered very hand- 


some. 
Cuaruine Newz by—C, J., a midshipman in the 


Royal Navy. 
James by—Edith, twenty-three, tall, dark, bright eyes, 
would makea good wife, and thinks she is all he re 


quires. 
M, A. 8. Valentine, a la clerk, twenty, tall, 
slight, consi wary apek looking, of shestup tines. 


sition, fond of music and dancing, and thinks he is all 


she requires, 
medium height, fair, of 


AtBerRtT by—Nella, ninetes: 
good family, m fond of home, of a loving disposi- 
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